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PRE FACE 


Shall ule no othis apo: 
] logy for offering this per- 
formance to the publick, 
but that the deſign of it will 
ſufficiently juſtify and recom- 
mend any eſſay or attempt, 
that is but tolerable, on the 


ſubject. 


For rational notions, of 
which I propoſe to treat, do 
„ 


Hs 8 2 | f 2 * 5 
De PREFACE. 
1 forth) wherein the agree- 


ment or diſag reement of any 


thi ing to bur reaſon, doth con- 
ſiſt; or ſhew, in what reſpects, 
and upon what accounts things 
are to be deemed reaſonable, 
or otherwiſe: which in effect, 
i diſplaying the whole &er- 


ciſe of reaſon, or exhibiting 


all the uſes for which it ſeryes; | 
whatever properly falls under 
its notice and cogniſance, be- 
ing either agreeable or repug- 
nant to it, and, as ſuch only, | 
ſubject, to its judgment and 


determination. Now the knoõw—- 


ledge, acquired by theſe no- 
ſlows, 1s undoubtedly the moſt 


excellent 1 


\ 


indiſpenſible uſe of rational 


The „SEN 


excellent imaginable; chere | | 
being nothing truly wal able, 
or worthy of our eſteem and 


4 approbation, whether a mat. 
ter of ſpeculation or practice, 
but what agrees with reaſon, 


and only bectuſe agreeable to 
it. Nor can there be a more 
delightful entertainment, than 


to ſurvey and contemplate 


the ſeveral uſes and powers 
of a faculty which is ſo vaſt- 


3 ly ſuperior to any other, and 


carries in it a reſemblance of 


= what 1s uy V ine. 
Mi 
E- 


The Gondal familiar, and 


4 3 no- 
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potions, 85 in all our thoughts 


notice of rational notions, 


The Pukvace. 


and reflections of what kind 


ever, 18 fo clear and incon- 


teſtable a proof of their truth 


ö 1 > 


and reality, that there can be | 


ne, need to quote any authori- 


ties, tho' from the beſt and 
moſt approved writers, to 


ſupport or confirm them. The 
ſingle Authority of Mr. Locke 
3 {ſerve inſtead of a thou- 


| had. were there occaſion for 


any; who in his elaborate 


treatiſe on the underſtanding 


the principal delign wheat 


is to explain the mind's notions 


of all ſorts; tho" he takes no 
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yet uſes them continually 
throughout his 1 work; 
but which was indeed un- 


EX 


= it was as impoſlible to \ have made 
| himſelf underſtood in any 
thing he ſays. And by the 
3 of them, (as I may 
here take leave to obſerve) 
he has not only given a. par- 
tial and imperfect account of 
his ſubject, but made an un juſt 
and unfair repreſentation of it. 
For it is much the ſame thing 
as if a biographer, in writing 
the hiſtory of ſome illuſtrious 
perſon, ſnould only recite ſuch 
of his actions and qualities, as 

SS are 


„ 


weleher, in treating of he 
nature of an animal, ſhould 
content himfelf with an ana- 
tomical deſcription of its parts, 
without ſaying any thing of its 
life, ſenſe and ſpontaneous 
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of Rational Notions i in - 


HE agreement and diſagree- f 

ment of things to our rea- 
ſon, not to be queſtioned. 

Rational notion defined. 

All rational notions proceed from 
| refl eftion : which di i them 
from other notions. _ 

A general character 7 thems 

Their number. 

Which are firſt to be treated of; 
viz. Requifiteneſs, Properneſs, F itneſs, 
Dueneſs, and Ny uitableneſi. 


CHAP. 


The CoN TEN VTS. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Requiſiteneſs. 


Ome other thing, requiſite to what- | | 

ever does not ſubſiſt by itſelf. 1 | 
From hence, the notion of — 
Which is the e requ ifite of 


all things. . 
Power, requiſite to Aion. 


Cauſe, 20 ee ect. 
Means and inſtruments. 
Materials. 


Qualification. 

That which is implied by any aff 
or operation. 

FW hat conſtitutes, or ſerves to con 
ſtitute the being of a thing. 

Parts, with reſpect to the whole. 

The foundation of relation. 

That without which a thing cannot 


continue in its being. 


Or 


The Co NT ENT S. 


Or which perſerves i it in its natu- 
4 ral Nate. . 
3 The comforts and 1 of 
3 /: ife, have an affinity to requifites. 
Da from which it is pe 0 
E begin, requiſite. — 
1 Occaſion. 9 
Circumſtances. 
Between ſome things, a mutual re- 
quiſiteneſs.” | 
Whatever is requiſite, a condition 
{ine qua non. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Properneſs. 


HE general importance of this 
notion. 
A properneſs of principles. 
Unit, with reſpect to number. 
A rule to af by. 
The reaſon of a thing. 
_ Self- 


The Cox rTENTS. 
Selfev ident truths. 
. 
Cauſe. 

Eſſence. 

A properneſs of things which — 
zfeful, or Jaw for any purpoſe a 
effeft. 

The virtues * powers of cor- 


[ © poreal ſubſtances. 


Parts, with relation to the 3 
and in reſpect of one another. 
1. gredients. | 


Quali ty. 

Fuſtneſs. 

Poſition. 

Order. 

Utenſils and inſtruments. 

Art and ſcience. 

A proper way of doing every bing. 

Means, as ſuch, proper. 

A properneſs of all things related, 
confidered as related. 

CHAP. 


C HAF. 
Of Fitneſs. 


This notion 9 to ed 


a” 


the nature of any effect. 
Two inſtances, which its great 
v/e rand. extent. cs AN es 3 


Expediency or I: , an- 


other ſort of fitneſs. 
Applicable to means. 


Mad 9 
Seaſon or opportunity. | 


Between ſome things, a mutual 
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Of Dueneſs. 


Mere is a reaſon of the duens I 
| of every thing. 1 
| Bel, due to their cauſes. 
Conſequences, to their principles. ” 
Properties, to the things from 
which they are derived. 
M hat is natural, due to a _—_ 
as it have it not. 
P er fection, 720 every thing capable | 
of it. | 
And what renders a thing more 
perfect than it naturally is. 
Ornaments due to thoſe things 
which receive an e From 
them. 
A moral dueneſs, called n 
Rewards and puniſhments, due. 
Recapitulation. 
The 


2 The COoNTE NTS. 
1 The duenefs of any thing implies 
q a Pproperneſs in that to which it 1s 


3 


C HAP. VI. 
Of Suitableneſs. 


OT every thing wer 15 A 
3 able to another, requires the 
I 1 of reaſon to apprehend it. 
I mf inflances, the e 
F a thing is the ange of its 
I dueneſs. 
Effects, ſuitable 70 their con... : 
The properties of a thing, to its. 
| eſſence. 
Inferences in diſcourſe, to principles 
Act, ſuitable to the power Us 
| which it proceeds. 


M, batever is ornamental or becom- 
ing. 
; Or natural, 
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The Cox TEN TS. 
Or which pleaſes. = 
A ſuitablengſs of actions ak be- 2 
"phone called decorum. I 
Of perſon, to a man's * 
A ſuitableneſs, called uniformity. 


Of circumſtances. q 
The inſtances of this notion, innu- || 
merable. | N 
Suitableueſo hath — hu | « 
7 Wann 1 ee _ a gs. i 


CHAP. vll. 1 
Conſiderations on the dure g no- . 


Very thing, ei he requiſite ta i 

i ſomething elle,” or hath another q | 
requifite to it. Raſhmeſs to under- Þ 
tale any thing, without knowing be- T7 
fore- band the requiſites. The know- i 
ledge of them a ſure foundation 9 
build upon: and ſometimes a hint for Þ 
37tvention, The ; 


The CoN T ENV Ss. 
BÞ The knowledg 2 of what 1s Proper, 
; 1 abſolutely neceſſary to right thinking, 
4 and acting: in difficult affairs and 
conjunctures, implies wiſdom: and in 
¶ breatisg of ſubjects that are imricate, 
or abound in matter, argues great 
¶ Penetration and accuracy of judg- 
vent. To know the properneſs of cauſes, 
and the conſtitutions of bodies, with 
I regard to their effetts, and properties, 
| PZ % 0 attainment of natural phi- 
3 * 3 concerning Sch and 
¶dueneſs. 
J | Continual occafion for the notion of 
%% /aitablengſo. We make uſe of it in 
Rafprming any predicate of its ſubiscs. 
r is neceſſary to the underſtanding of 
1 , Proportion and analogy; 3 and any ſort 
»- i 7 relation founded upon reaſon. 
' Theſe notions proved to be rational. 
They fully explain whatever is to 
. "_ be 
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The CONTENTS. 

be known of the natures of things, 
and their habitudes and-'relations. 

Ann appeal to all forts of writings 
and di 1courſes, for their general im- 
bre and indiſpenſable e. "hs 

\ The notions which follow, viz. 
ke Pulchritude, Goodneſs, Truth, 
and J. mplication, not quite /o plain 
and eaſy. 26 

Mby the three 2 of them, are 
28 to be treated of. 


CHAP, 


74 * 
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Of Rectitude. 1 


L 7 notion defined.” . 
5 There is a rectitude of wo 
& end inventions. eee 
* Of conduct and nanagemen War 
| of moral virtues. „ 
We loſt implies @ reftitude of the 
= 7 will ; and the two former, a right 
| nder ſtanding. 3 
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CHINA P. N. 

Of Dubbed 
Ulchritude MEAS the „ n 
of fe Fin. | f 


Two qualities inſe un from #. 
In à peculiar manner _— 70 


beauty : 65 


Which is either of the mind, o or avs. 
The firſt, @ complication of all the | 
virtues. „ CR] 
Corporeal beauty, when worthily 
placed, a repreſentation of mental. 
Where it chiefly confifls. 
Wo inference to be made from the 


rare concurrence of mental and cor- 


poreal beauty. | 
Poetry, and mufick, pulchritudes. 


CHAP. 


The Cox TE NIS, 


C HAN X. 
Of Goodneſs 


Hat is meant by quod; vr 
that which is good. E 
Tivo forts of goods; ends, and means. 
There is a chief good, called. _— 
1. comſiſts in the endowment of theſe 
= virtues which are Per fective 5 mans 
1 rational nature. 
1. Becauſe they male: a mah. hin 
I roughly Satisfied and contented with 
I himſelf : 
s bich no other * can do. | 
2. The pleaſure reſulting from them, 
VF greater than any other. 
es, q Two virtues of extraordinary emi- 
= rency; and which imply the reſt: viz. 
Piety, and Charity. 
The _ a man's duty 10 God. 
: _____ Ma 
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The CONTENT s. 
Man's relation to God, nearer than 
any other. . - 

Piety, moſt reaſonable. 

The moſt natural, and indiſpenſable 
And the moſt delightful employment. 

Charity, a natural conſequence 7 


piety, and inſeparable from it. 
Though delightful in itſelf, the 
pleaſure of it mightily enhanced by 
piety. 42431 5 
- Theſe two virtues, univerſally prac- 
tiſed, a heaven upon earth. 


CHAP. XI. 


* 


Ruth, the object of undoubte 
aſſent. e 
Implies certainty, and evidence. 
J either experimental, or rational. 

Two ſorts of rational trutbs, 
mary, and conſequential. " ©» |, 
Primary rational truths reaſonable 

in themſelves.  _ Ve 

And ſelf-evident. 
Inſtances of them. 

They are eternal. 

Immutable. | 
The principles of reaſon; and why 

fo called. 

All other rational truths conſe- 
quential to them. \ 
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C H A P. XII. 
Of Implication. * 
Mplication, b | 


Conſequence anſwers to it. 
= Some things mutually imply one 
I another ; others, not. 5 
3 And are the cauſe of our knowing 
bar it implied by them; but not in 
all inflances. 
= Implication, either a of 
| | ¶ mediate; and therefore conſequence. 
= AM1rmediate, diſcernable by itſelf. 
Mediate, of t forte, 3 ſimple aud 


PR by 
The firf confifts of fimple terms: 
q one thing implies another, by 
6 „ of a third. 
All mediate implications and cou- 
equences, founded upon immediate. 
Mot always capable of certainty. 
N Hou 
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IS Y 
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The GConTENTs. 

How to judge of them. 
 Mediate ' complex Implication, the 
ſame with fyllogiſm. | 
The reaſon commonly aſſigned, for 
logiſtical ratiocination, not eri fed 

5 

An explanation of it. it. 
The uſe; __ of [pllogiſm vindice 
; | ted. 
Mediate imple, implication ol | 
frllogiſm, the only ways of reaſoning. 
Their different uſes ſet forth... 
The diſcovery of primary ma 
truths, and of univerſal propufiti 0715, 
owing to implication..." | 
Four obſervations concerning. this 
notion. 


1. The extent of it, "Mt FI 

2. W, hatever is not knowable by it 

ſelf, can only be known oy that mel 

"om *" 

It is the Wer of b 
ern g 


4. The criterion of mens abilities. 
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The Concluſion. | 


Summary view of the ſeveral 
uſes of rational notions. 
bey inable the mind to know, in 
| the moſt ſatifactory manner, what- 
ever is knowable or intelligible. 
| Whence proceeds its ignorance of ſome 
| things. 

The ſlowneſs, weakneſs, and falli- 
| bility of human reaſon, 70 juſt objec- 
tion againſt its capacity. . 
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CONCERNING 


Rational Notions. 


„iH A F. bk; 
Of Rational Notions 15 genera ws 
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HAT there are things agree- 
able or conformable to our 
reaſon, and likewiſe diſagree- 

able or contrary and repugnant to it, 

| (uſually expreſſed by the words, right 


and wrong, well and amiſs, what 
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2 RATIONAL NoTioNs 
| ought and ou ght not to be, with Þ 
others of a like importance) and 
which accordingly, as rational beings, i 
that is, by the uſe of our reaſon or 3 | 
faculty of judging, we either approve 
or difapprove, | like or diſlike, allow 
or reject; is as certain and undeni- . 
able, as that ſome objects are pleaſing 
and grateful, others diſpleaſing and 
offenſive to our ſenſes. No one can WW: 
make any doubt or queſtion of this, 
. who ever reflects on his own thoughts 3 
and ſentiments of things, or has any 
deference and regard for the judg- 
ment and opigion of the reſt of 
mankind. 2 SB 
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nefft, conception, or . 
apprehenſion of what is either agree- We 
able or repugnant to reaſon, in any 
caſe or inſtance whatſoever, is in ge- 
neral what we here mean, and is f 
5 com- 


——ä———õñ — 
——— — 


YA i580 General. + 2 
| commonly uriderftood 1 754 a — 
votion. 

3 'To prevent any miſtake about this 
bort of notions, (which for diſtinction; 
W and by way of eminence, are called 
= -2:i0nal) or the confounding of others 
with them, it will not be amiſs to 
© obſerve; that there are ſome notions 
W which every one acquires in the ear- 
Wlicſ uſe of his underſtanding, as 
. gr. being, exiftente, unity, nums 
ber, ſameneſs, diverſity, whole, part; 
and the like common and ordi- 
f WF cry apprehenſions of things, which 
| 1 ariſe in our minds immediately, up- 
Jon viewing and taking notice of 
3 | objects with any degree of atten- 
tion. They are attained without 
ſtudy or meditation; for tis cer- 
Wain that children, Ahe, eme Bs 
fuppoſed to meditate, or ſer them- 
© | B 2 ſelyes 


4 RarIONAL NorToxs AY 
ſelves to conſider and reflect, have 
them fo ſoon as they begin to learn 
the names of things; it being im- 
poſſible they ſhould give the ſame 
name to a thing conſtantly, with an 
intention to ſignify it to be ſuch a 3 
thing, and no other, as we find they 
do, without conceiving or appre- il 
hending, (however perhaps ſomewhat 
obſcurely and imperfectly) that the 3 | 
thing ſignified hath a being of its 
own diſtin& from other things, and 
that it exiſts or actually is and that 1 
it is one thing only. 4 


And there are other motions of a 
later date, which require reflection, 
or conſideration and a previous exa- 
mination of the things they concern, 9 
before they can gain admittance in- 
to the mind; as, v. gr. the — | 
neſs of one thing to the being and 

exiſtence 


I - 
3 


1 in Genera. 5 
e xiſtence of another; perfection of 
any kind; truth, or that which, fo 
ſoon as underſtood, authorizes and 
1 commands our aſſent to it; with di- 
vers others needleſs here to be men- 
3 tioned. 


= Such notions alone, as proceed from 
or enter into the mind by reflection, 
are to be accounted rational. For it 
is plainly impoſſible to diſcern or ap- 
prehend the rightneſs or wrongneſs, 
3 the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs 
3 of any thing, without firſt reflecting, 
or previouſly examining and conſider- 
ing it. Nor does the mind ever exa- 
mine and conſider any thing, but in 
Jarder to ſee whether or no it be re- 
ſonable, or ſuch as reaſon requires it 


: pan 


B 3  KRajjonal 
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| Ravidhal or reflex notions (to give 7 

a general character or brief and ſum- 3 
mary deſcription of them) are' the Z 
mind's ſecond or after-thoughts , i 
whereby it acquires a more perfect 
and mature knowledge of things, and 
a deeper inſight into their natures, Wi 
than by thoſe notions which occur to | 
it immediately upon its firſt obſer- | 
ving and taking notice of objects: 
And it is by them only, that the mind 
ever does or can attain that fort of 
knowledge which is truly ſatisfactory | 
to it, or wherein the thorough diſ- 
cernment and right apprehenſion or 
underſtanding of a thing doth con- 
Aſt; and they are withal ſo very I 
comprehenſive as to be applicable to = 
every thing ; or there is no object 1 
whatever a thou ght but affords mat- 3 
ter and occaſion for the continu al 3 | 
exerciſe | © | 
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1 | exerciſe . employment of ſome or 
Other of chem. A 


As to the number of theſe notions; 
there muſt be fo many of them, as 
there are ſorts of agreement and diſ- 
agreement of things to reaſon. I ſay, 
| ſorts ; for the objects of reaſon, or 
the particular things which are either 
agreeable or repugnant to it, being 
innumerable, there is therefore no 
other way of propounding or making 
them known to advantage and ſatis- 

faction, but by reducing them under 
general heads, or ſorts and 'kinds, 
from which every thing that is rea- 
ſonable or otherwiſe may take its de- 
nomination, and be underſtood to 
have that nature and quality which it 

hath: and which of courſe, when thus 
conſidered by the mind, are ſo many 
ſeveral and diſtinct rational notions. 

<< "4 Thoſe 


& 85 


- Nt 


8: RATIONAI Norioxs, &c. 8 


Thoſe among them of the moſt 
general uſe and concernment, (and 1 
therefore fitteſt to be ſpoken of be- 
fore the reſt) are, I conceive, Regui- 
 fiteneſs, Properneſs, Fitneſs, Dueneſs, i 
and Suitableneſs. The way I ſhall BR 
take to explain them, (and as any one 
will eaſily ſee, they ſcarce admit of 
any other explication) is chiefly by 
examples, or by exhibiting the ſeves 
ral caſes and inſtances wherein they 
may be applied; I mean the moſt 
material and important, for to enu- 
merate them all would be an endleſs 
labour. And from which will ſuffici- 
ently and plainly enough appear, their 
great uſefulneſs as well as extent; and 
the neceſſity there is of employing 
them in our rational thoughts and con- 
ſiderations of any kind whatſoever. 


CHAP, 


9 Repuiften. 


| HEN a ching does not Ab- 

ſiſt by itſelf, or hath not a 
power and virtue of its own whereby 
it exiſts, and is that which it is, our 
W reaſon tells us that it requires or ſtands 
I in need of ſomething elſe to enable 


it to exiſt, and have that ſort of be- 
7 ing and nature which it hath: which 
is as much as to ſay, there is ſome 
other thing 7equi/ite to its being and 
exiſtence. For inſtance, the ſenſible 
qualities of bodies, as folidity, extenſi- 
on, figure, motion, &c. and the facul- 


ties of the ſoul, as ſenſe, underſtanding, 
q memory, &c. not having a power of 
their own of exiſting and being what 


they are, ſomething elſe is needful 
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ing an 
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and requiſite to their be 


exiſtence. 
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means of ſometh 
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or be that 
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proper and inherent virtue, it being 


that 
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hat manner, 
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And from this conſideration in all 
probability did firſt ariſe the thought 
e 
y itſelf, or merely by 
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han by 
ch does. 
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impoſſible that any thing 1 
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d fince nothing can act after 
OT manner 2 


for their exiſtence and being what | 
any Way 


requiſite of all other things, becauſe 
they muſt neceſſarily depend on it 


Il, 


at 1s, at a 
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REGUIsHTEN ESS. IT 
without having a power or ability to 


act as it does, power nene is * 


quiſite to action. 


And cauſe to effect; for every ef- 
ſect owes its exiſtence to the cauſe 
which produced it, end: otherwiſe 
pool: never have been. 


N means and 8 | 


as having the nature of cauſes, are 


requiſite; for tho employed and made 
uſe of by the agent or firſt cauſe, 
yet they effect or bring about that, 
by his conduct and direction, which 
he could not perform immediately 
or by himſelf, and ſo are properly 
enough called ſubordinate and ſecon- 


dary cauſes. 


And in every work or performance, 
which remains after the operation is 
| over, 


12  REeqQuisITENESS. 


over, materials are requiſite; as, v. 
gr. ſtone, mortar, wood, &c. which 
are the materials of a houſe, or to 


build withal. 


PPP 


And qualification, as being a ſort 
of power, is requiſite in ſeveral caſes; 
as skill in the Jaws is a requiſite qua- 
lification in a judge, or one who is to 
execute juſtice and determine right; 
and courage in a ſoldier, that he may 
behave himſelf in battle as he ought. 
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And that which is neceſſarily 122 
plied by any act or operation, is re- 
quiſite to it, tho it do not in the leaſt 
concern or affect the power itſelf; as 
an object is requiſite to the act of per- 
ceiving, and ground or terra firma 
to walking. 
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RERVUISITENE SS. 13 
Alſo whatever conſtitutes, or ſerves 
to conſtitute the being of a thing, is 


X requiſite to it. Thus, in every ſort 
of being there is an eſſence required, 
= to make it that which it is. And the 
animal nature, and likewiſe reaſon 


and underſtanding, are both of them 


requiſite to the being of man, becauſe 


it is conftituted by them. 


And for the ſame reaſon, the ſeve- 
ral parts of which a thing conſiſts, 
are requiſite to it conſidered as a whole, 


X becauſe they conſtitute its wholeneſs 


or entireneſs. 


And the foundation, as it is called, 
or ground and cauſe of relation, is 
requiſite to things being related to 
one another; as the matrimonial con- 
tract, to the relations of husband and 

| wife; 


14 RRE GbISITENESs. 
wife; and generation or begetting, to 
thoſe of father and * 


And that is requiſite, without 
which a thing cannot endure or con- 
tinue in its being; as food and air to 
the life of an animal. 

Or which ile it in its due and 
natural ſtate; as both exerciſe and 
reſt, with reſpect to the body's health. 
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And the conveniencies or comforts 
of life, tho not abſolutely requiſite, 
have an affinity to requiſites, becauſe 
life is, as it were, bettered by them, or 
rendred more tolerable and agree- 
able; and well being, to every thing 
ſenſible of it, is as dear and valuable 
as life or being itſelf; | 
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= That alſo is to be accounted re- 
3 quiſite, from or by which it is ad- 
viſeable and expedient zo begin; as 

| | laying the foundation of a houſe, be- 
W fore its building or ſuperſtructure j 
and ſettling the premiſes of an argu- 


mentation, before drawing the con- 


cluſion or inference; and ſo likewiſe 


the præcognita of arts and ſciences 


3 | (as in geometry, its definitions, axioms, 
and poſtulata) are requiſite to be 
= known, before any thing is particu- 
= larly taught or delivered about them; 

and counſel and deliberation are re- 
quiſite, before going upon any diffi- 
cult or hazardous enterprize; and in 
all caſes the removal of an obſtacle is 
I requiſite, before any thing can be 


done or attempted with ſucceſs. 


And 
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And ſometimes there is à requiſite- 
neſs of vccafion or fitting opportuni- 
ty, for the effecting of a deſign; or 
ſucceeding in buſineſs. 

And a requiſiteneſs of circumſtances 
or adjuncis; as of time and place, 
which are the neceſſary and inſepara- 


ble adjuncts of all beings, and of all 


actions and events; for that nothing 


can exiſt or come to paſs, unleſs it be 4 
ſomewhere, and do exiſt or happen | 
at ſome time or other. 


* 


Between ſome things there is a n¹ 


zual requiſiteneſs; as in the functions 


of ſeveral parts of the body, which 
ſtand in need of one another's aſſiſt- 


ance; and in general, between all 


things related, conſidered as ſuch, for 
that nothing can be relate] to an- 
// other, 
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other, unleſs that be likewiſe related 


do it, and in the lame Fg,” or 
erery whit as much. | 


And, as may n obſerved, 
whatever is requiſite, is ſo far ne- 


2 ceſary as it is requiſite, or it hath the 
nature of a condition fine qua non, 
as it is called, in reſpect of that which 


It is * to, or e in need of 
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and is therefore to be conſidered as 


from which others are derived, or do 
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* properneſs z Or x being proper 7 | 
aun to the uſual fignii-| 3 


a . 8 being preciſely ſuch as it 8 
or its having a peculiar qualification, 
in reference to that which hath any 
ſort or manner of dependence on it, | 


the ground and reaſon of its | depen- | 
dence. 


This notion doth concern and re- 
gard principles, i. e. thoſe things 


proceed and follow as conſequences; 
and likewiſe things which are ſe ful | b 
and 


z PROPERNESS: 19 
bd: konbemient, or that ſerve for any 
8 purpoſe or effect whatſoever. To be- 
SY ww the fiſt 5 
Z ig unit yy one, ieh is the prin- 
1 ele of number, is and muſt be 
juſt what it is, or it can be nothing 


elfe but an unit, in its relation to 
t. two, three, a hundred, or any o- 


rer number. 


. Aud a we Or that which pre- 
WF ſcribes and directs what is to be done, 
or ſhews the way and manner of do- 
ing it (and is therefore a governing 

principle to proceed and act by) muſt 
be proper and appoſite in theſe re- 


3 | ſpecs. Thus the rules of arithme- 
WF tick, which teach the operations 
of addition, fubſtraftion, multipli- 


cation, &c, are proper and appoſite 


21 with regard to the ſeveral ſorts of 


2 calcu- 
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calculations performed by * OY 
the laws. or ordinances ..of, a c 
mon-wealth, are properly. framed to 
procure thoſe advantages, and re- 
medy thoſe inconveniencies for which 
they were made and intended; and 
have likewiſe a ſanction which is pro- 
per to enforce their execution, or 
make them obeyed; otherwiſe they 


would be inſignificant and of no 
effect. 


Alſo the reaſon of a thing, when 
made uſe of as a proof or argument, 
ſerves in diſcourſe as a principle, 
and therefore muſt be proper in re- 
ſpect of its conſequence, or that 
which follows from it ; for ſuppoſing 
otherwiſe, 'tis manifeſt that the con- 
ſequence drawn from it, would be 
wrong and falſe, or rather would be 
Hone. But as may be noted, any 


reaſon 
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reaſon whatever is always in itſelf 
proper, tho' but nakedly propoſed, 
and not uſed as 4 principle or by 
way of proof: as if the reaſon why 
all men love and purſue pleaſure, is 
becauſe it is natural ſo to do, or be- 
cauſe their nature continually in- 
clines and urges them to it; this is 
a proper reaſon, or appoſite to the 
thing, tho nakedly propoſed, and 
without drawing any inference from 
it; for unleſs proper and appoſite, 
tis plain that it would be no rea- 
ſon at all in the caſe. 


2s to thoſe truths which are ſtiled 
3 ſelf-evident and eternal; they are 
upon a two-fold account principles, 
and therefore proper with regard to 
the things which they concern. For 
they are the firſt and higheſt rea: 
ſons of things, as being the laws and. 
4 ER 
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conditions of their beings and natures; 
and then, which is conſequent here- 
upon, they inform and govern our 


opinions and judgments, in king 


or reaſoning about en. 


Ponity likewiſe, 5 8 and 
eſſence, are to be eſteemed prin- 


ci iples. 


Every power is and muſt be pre- 


ciſely ſuch as it is, in reſpect of its : 
own acts and operations. For if a 
power were any ways different from 
what it is, tis manifeſt that its ope- 


rations muſt likewiſe differ, or they 


could not be the ſame that they are; 
inaſmuch as they immediately pro- 
ceed from it, and have an abſolute 3 
dependence on it for their being and 
pature. As if the faculty or power : . 
of ſee! ing were not juſt what it is, 3 

neither 


Wc 
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neither could fight be that which it 
is; but might as well be hearing, 
feeling, underſtanding, ſpontaneous 
motion, nutrition, generation, or 
any other operation whatever. And 
conſequently there would be no man- 
ner of difference or diſtinction of 
powers; or rather there muſt be but 
one ſole power, belonging to all 
things indifferently, and capable of 
all ſorts of operations, which is a 
plain and palpable abſurdity. The 
not reflecting or duly conſidering 
that a power, which is proper and 
appoſite with regard to ſome opera- 
tions, may, for that very reaſon, be 
quite improper, or wholly unquali- 
fied in reſpect of others, hath occa- 
ſioned great errors and miſtakes in the 
accounts which ſome have givenof the 
mind's faculties, by confounding to- 
gether the operations of ſuch as are 

4 ———ö 


8 
Bo 
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wholly different and diſtinct in r 
natures. 


And every cauſe is preciſely ſuch 
as it is, in relation to its effect, or 
| hath a power peculiarly qualified 
for the production of it, For ſup- 
poſing otherwiſe, any cauſe whatever 
or efficient power might be capable 
of producing all ſorts of effects; 
or any effect might as well be owing 
to any-other cauſe, as to that which 
alone produces it ; which is abſurd 
and contrary to experience. 


And ſo likewiſe, the eſſence or be- 
ing and nature of any thing, where- 
by it is that very thing which it is, 
and can be no other, hath a properneſs 
or peculiar qualification for the en- 
dowment of thoſe qualities or affecti- 
ons which do belong to, or proceed 

from 
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from it as its conſequences. For ex- 


ample's ſake; a triangle or any other 


regular 3 has a form or ſhape 


which is proper in relation to its own 
affections; and therefore if it were 
any ways different from what it is, 
they could not be ſuch as they are, 
or they might as well belong to any 


other figure: but being a triangle, 
they muſt belong to it, becauſe pro- 


per or preciſely ſuch as it is, in re- 
ſpect of them. And the ſame is 
moſt certainly true, concerning the 


qualities, powers, or other affections 


of any being whatever, though we 


do not perceive its eſſence, or inter- 
nal form and conſtitution, whereon 
they depend, and which is the cauſe 


and reaſon of them, and its proper- 


neſs or peculiar qualification in re- 


ſpect to them; as we perceive the 
eſſence of a triangle, which conſiſts 
in 


N 
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in its particular form or ſhape: for 


unleſs it were proper or peculiarly 
qualified for the endowment of them, 
it is manifeſtly impoſſible that they 
ſhould naturally belong to it, or pro- 
ceed from it, as conſequences of its 
nature and eſſence. Or ſuppoſing 
otherwiſe, this abſurdity would fol- 
low, that the affections which are pe- 
culiar to any one being, might as 
well belong to any other; or any be- 
ing of what kind or nature ſoever, 
might have the ſame affections which 
any other being hath, though ever 
ſo different from it: a ſtone, for in- 
ſtance, might aſcend like flame, 
might be endued with ſenſe, and 
have a power of moving itſelf, as 
well as an animal, might bear fruit 
like a tree, or be ductile and fuſible, 
as gold and lead is. 


To 


= 2 
YE 
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To proceed in the next place to 
conſider the properneſs of things 
which are gſeful and convenient, op 
that ſerve for any purpoſe or effect, 


We find by experience that Water 
is a proper liquid for the allaying of 
thirſt, or hath a peculiar yirtue and 
efficacy for this purpoſe. And there 
are /oils and climates proper for the 

growth and production of certain 
fruits and plants, for they will not 
arriye to maturity, or thrive fo well 
in any others. Beſides which, there 
are innumerable inſtances of the like 


kind. 


And all ſuch parts as compole g 
regular or rational ſyſtem, are pro- 
per, whether conſidered in relation 
to the whole which conſiſts of them, 
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or in reſpect of one another. For 
inſtance, every animal hath organs 
and members which are proper, or 
have a certain and peculiar formati- 
on and conſtruction, in regard to its 
particular nature, or with reſpect to 
the need and occaſion it has for them, 
as it is ſuch a ſpecies or kind of ani- 
mal. Thus, the parts of a fiſh are 
properly framed and faſhioned to 
enable it to ſwim and live in the 
water; and which would be i impro- 

per lie a land-animal. To inſtance 
likewiſe in the properneſs of parts, 
as they reſpect one another. The 
human body, which is one part of 
man, 1s proper for a rational ſoul, 
which is his other part, to dwell in; 
for any other kind of body, com- 
pared with it, appears improper or 
uncouth and unatural. And the 
mouth, which takes in food, and 
5 chews 
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chews it, and moiſtens it with its 
ſaliva, is in theſe reſpects proper with 
regard to the gullet which ſwallows 
it, and to the * which n 
it. 2 8 


Among parts may well enough be 
reckoned ingredients. Thus therefore 
he who invented gun- powder, did, no 
doubt, conſider the ſeveral in gred ients 
of which it conſiſts, as proper to pro- 
duce exploſion. And a phyſician, 
in preſcribing compounded medi- 
cines, conſiders the ingredients of 
them as proper and appoſite for cu- 
ring thoſe diſtempers which they 


affect by their mixture and n 
blage. 


And there is a properneſs of gual- 
Zy, as v. gr. that of food or diet; 
tor one ſort of diet is proper for a 

man 
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man in health, and another for one 

that is ſick; and ſo with regard to 

the different conſtitutions of particu- 

lar men, tho chey⸗ be well and 1 
nothing. 


1d Ad a propetneſs called juſneſs, 
which concerns -proportion and de- 
gree. Thus either food or phyſiek 
muſt be taken in a juſt quantity or pro- 
pertion, otherwiſe they will not 
anſwer the purpoſe. - And there is 
a juſt temperament, or certain de- 
gree of heat required to keep the ny 
in FRAME, and in due order. 


And a properneſs of poſition or — 
tuation. The head, for inſtance, of 
every animal, which contains the 
organs of ſenſation, is placed in the 
fore · part of the body, and the fore- legs, 
which differ in their make from the 

hind- 
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hind- legs, and ſerve to begin motion, 
are In next * head. 05 
AS * cab it may Abe « ſhi, 
dne in all things, where order is to 
be obſerved; there properneſs takes 
place, as being indeed neceffarily 
| implied by it; for an order which is 
not proper, is really no order at all, 
but diforder a "wr W 


FI 12 ; "3517 © at + ai* 


Wy to ee u wks ich of 
all kinds, their. Propernefs denomi- 
nates them ſuch, or they are only 

ſo called, becauſe proper, or appo- 
ſitely contrived for the ſeveral uſes 
and purpoſes to which they are ap- 
plied. It may ſuffice, to make men- 
tion only of the common inſtru- 
ments and tools of mechanicks, 
which whoever conſiders, will find 
to have a ſingular * in re- 
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gard to the ſeveral works and ope- 
rations in which they are employed. 
And as I may obſerve by the way, 


unleſs the mechanick, or he that is 


but a labourer, were appriſed there 
of, he could not uſe them to any 


purpoſe or effect: a plain indication, 


how requiſite and neceſſary the no- 


tion, or diſcernment and apprehen- 


ſion of properneſs is to the exerciſe 8 


of the loweſt and meaneſt employ- 
ments; ſince, without it, a plow- 


man could not manage his plow, 


nor a ditcher * N with. 


ſuccels. 


And n and ſcience is, as I 
may ſay, by profeſſion, proper; for 
it propoſes and undertakes to ſhew a 
way or method of doing and per- 
forming, or diſcovering and know- 
ing, what otherwiſe cannot be ats 

tained 
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tained or effected, with ſo much cer- 
tainty and exactneſs. A painter, 


from the skill and experience he has 


of his art, draws'thoſe out- lines, and 
uſes ſuch colours as are proper for 
his deſign; as, ſuppoſe the expreſ- 
ſing of the character of a perſon, by 
his features, complexion, looks, geſ- 
tures, and the like. And a poet 
does in words what the other per- 
forms in ſenſible imagery. An ora- 
tor chuſes ſuch arguments as are pro- 
per to perſuade: and a mathemati- 
cian makes uſe of thoſe which are 
proper for demonſtration; and which 
would be improper for an orator; 
and ſo would the orator's be for a 
mathematician's uſe. 


The whole zyſtery of any cal- 
ling, trade, or occupation whatever, 
does in truth, conſiſt in nothing elſe, 


D but 
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but in knowing thoſe things which 
are proper to be done and practiſed 
in the execution and management of 
them, and in knowing the proper 
way of doing and performing them. 


"Wart is there any projet or * | 
| of any kind uſed in the affairs of 
life, whether for the effecting of a 
buſineſs, or bringing about any de- 
ſign, whoſe whole virtue force and 
efficacy does not conſiſt in its proper- 
neſs, with regard to the things aimed 
at and intended by it. 


And in general, neaus of all ſorts 
are, as ſuch, proper; otherwiſe in- 
deed they could not be called means: 
for, as muſt be ſuppoſed, they are | 
choſen before uſed or applied; which 
if done with judgment and diſcretion, 2 
implies them to be proper, or pecu- | 


liarly 
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liarly qualified for effecting and bring= 
ing about what is deſigned by them. 


To which may be added, that 
there is no ſingle ation, nor any 
thought of the mind, nor even word 
or expreſſion, when pertinent and to 
the purpoſe, but is for that reaſon 
called proper; or rather, to be pertinent 
and to the purpoſe, and to be proper, 
mean and intend the ſame thing. | 


And laſtly, properneſs takes place 
in all relations whatſoever: For what= 
ever is related, muſt be ſomething 
which is proper for its having the re- 
lation it beats to that which it re- 
fers to; that is to ſay, it muſt be that 
very thing which it is, and can be 
no other, in reſpe& of it. Thus, 


Ja father muſt be that very thing 
3 which he is, and can be no other, 
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in the relation he has to his ſon; 
and the half of any thing muſt be 
preciſely ſo much as it is, neither 
more nor leſs, with regard to the 
whole, of which it is a half, and 
ſo vice ver/a; for ſuppoſing other- 
wiſe, it is manifeſt that theſe rela- 


tions could not be what they are, or 


at all ſubſiſt. 
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CHAP Iv. 
Of Fitneſs. 


S every cauſe, or whatever pro- 
duces any change or alteration 
in another thing, muſt have a power 
which is proper or peculiarly quali- 
fied for that purpole; ſo that which 
it acts upon and is affected by its 
power, muſt have a certain fizne/s or 
aptitude, uſually called capacity, to 
receive its influence or force and im- 
preſſion; 'otherwiſe our reaſon aſſures 
us that no change or effect would 
follow. 


Seeing that according to the dif- 
ferent fitneſſes or capacities of ſub- 


> jects 
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jects or things acted upon, the fone 
cauſe may produce divers effects; 

fire by its heat melts wax, bande 
clay, and reduces wood into ſmoke 
and aſhes; from hence it manifeſtly 
Appears, that there is no diſcovering 
or diſcerning thoroughly and exactly 
the true nature of any effect, with- 
out knowing and apprehending the 
fitneſs oraptitude of the thing chang- 
ed, for receiving the force and im- 
preſſion of the cauſe, which, by a&- 


ing upon it, produces ſuch an effect 


and no other. But the knowledge 
of the fitneſs or capacity of a thing 
for being ſo changed as we find it 
to be, does often lead us to the 


knowledge of ſuch a cauſe as alone 


is proper to produce it, though we 
do not ſee its action: or if we can- 
not certainly diſcover the cauſe, it 
may however give occaſion for the 
framing 
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framing of a probable hypotheſis, ot 
giving" a” = Dum IMthe caſe, 


; £3 #4 } fog 


is evitiens? ks all al 
al manual operations do proceed up- 


on this ground and ſuppoſition, and 


are efficacious only for this reaſon, 


that the natter or /ubſiance; which 


is to be formed and modelled after 
ſuch a manner, is fit and capable to be 
wrought upon, and to receive thoſe 
impreſhons which are intended it 
ſhould take. Otherwiſe, a potter 


might as well think of making a cup, 


or other utenſil, of ſand or of wa- 
ter, as of clay. Or to give an ex- 
ample of another kind; he that goes 
about to perſuade another, does al- 
ways ſuppoſe him capable or fuſcep- 
tible of the force and influence of 
his arguments, otherwiſe he would 


never attempt it. From which two 


D 4 inſtances 
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inſtances alone, tis eaſy to ſee, that 
the notion of fitneſs or capacity, is 
very extenſive and important; for 
it concerns the ſucceſs and efficacy of 
any action or operation whatever, 
with re l to the things towards 
which it is directed, or about 
n it is employed. 7 32 


There! is allo. een his of fit⸗ 
neſs, called expediency, commodi- 
 ouſneſs or accommodation; which, 
when in act, implies the w/e or ap- 
plication of that which is expedient 
and commodious, as capacity does 
reception or admiſſion in the ſubject 
or matter endued therewith. 


Thus, means are expedient or fit 
and commodious, with reſpe&t to 
the ends for which they ſerve, or to 
which they are made ſubſervient by 

him 
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tim who has the conduct and ma- 
nagement of them. And the like 
may be ſaid | of 7 inſtruments of any 
ſort, in the ſeveral Works wherein 
they are employed, and the occa- 
ſions there are for * a um * 


vice. 


And materials of all kinds, as ſtone, 


wood, iron, wool, c. of which 
utenſils and manufactures, and other 


works are made, are fit and commo- 


dious for their reſpective uſes and 


purpoſes. But their fitneſs or ac- 


commodation is different from that 
of bare capacity; for a rock or a tree, 
though capable of being made a ma- 
terial for building, yet is not truly 
ſo, until firſt hewn or cut into ſuch 
forms and ſhapes as render it commo- 


dious for this purpoſe. 


And 
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em ns 1 Gian DP 6834: itt 
And there is à fitneſs of ſeaſon and 
opportunity.” Thus, the night is a fit 
and commodious ſeaſon for reſt and 
quiet, and the day for labour and 


action. And the nicking of time, as 


we call it, hath in every one's ex- 
perience a great ſtroke in all affairs 
and concernments of life, and con- 
duces very much to the ſucceſs and 
bringing about of any buſineſs or de- 
ſign; according to the” faying — 
Terence on a particular occaſion ;' ## 
tempore ver, quod rerum indi 
eñ primum * and as Dido, in Virgil, 
when ſhe requeſts her ſiſter to diſ- 
ſuade Æneus from leaving Carthage, 
ſays to her, 7 moles adi itus & tem- 
pora en 


Between ſome things there is a giu- 
tual fitneſs and accommodation ; as 
when 


PE 6 24 t. * 3 
m_m_— eee 
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when two perſons who love one ano- 
ther, do mutally accommodate them- 
ſelves to the humours or tempers and 
inclinations of each other, whereby 
their love or - friendſhip becomes ſtrict 
and indiſſoluble. And in general, 
between all things that have a mu- 
tual Apen ; as in the gable 
ends of a houſe, where two oppo- 
ſite timbers, by meeting together and 
leaning againſt one another at the 


top, (which is their mutual accom- 
modation) do ſuſtain and ſupport 
each other; and in the parts of an 
arch, 1 7 81 are ſo fitted and accom- 


modated to one another, that if any 
of them be taken away, the reſt will 
fall and tumble down, but remain 
ing as they are, they cauſe an ex- 


traordinary ſtrength and firmneſs. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, V. 


Of | W | 


i THE meaning of the 890 40 
neſs, or being due, as here 
uſed, will be better underſtood from 
the following inſtances, wherein it 
is commonly applied, than by. any 
definition * or other explication I can 
give of it. I ſhall only, as there is 


occaſion, 4 take notice of the reaſon of 


its application, or ſhew why ſuch 2 
thing is ſaid to be due or owing to 
another. 


Firſt then, there is a dueneſs of 
effef?s to their cauſes; for ſince e- 
very effect receives its being and 
exiſtence from the cauſe by which it 

= was 
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was produced, it is therefore ſaid to 
be due or owing to it. 


And of conſeqteniced to their prin- 
ciples, as having the nature of cauſes; 


thus the concluſion of a ae aaa 1 


owing to its n 


And ſo 0 likewiſe, all properties or 
eſſential attributes, Are due and OW- 
ing to the beings or things endued 
with them, as being conſequences of 
their natures and eſſences, and hav- 
ing nothing that is really their own 
or that is not derived from them. 


Alſo, whatever is natural to a 
thing, or by its nature it ought to 
1 is due to it, altho' it have it 
not. Thus, be a man hath na- 
= legs and arms, they are there- 
fore due to his being, notwithſtand- 


ing 
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ing he ſhould be born without them, 
or by any accident foul be depri- 


DoE N Ess. 


ved of chern. 


. ſeeing din the rerſetion of 


any thing is its moſt natural ſtate, as 
being agreeable to the deſign of nature 


in all its productions, and what every 
thing naturally tends to, and would 
attain but for ſome external obſtruc- 


tion and impediment, as may par- 


ticularly be obſerved in the growth 


and maturition of fruits and plants 
of all kinds, Perfection therefore is 
due' or owing to every thing capa- 


ble of it, and as great as its nature 


will admit of. 


Conſequently, whatever renders 


a thing more Per fec or excellent 


than it is, though it be adventitious 
and acquired, ſeems to be owing to 


1 
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' it; is knowledge and virtue to the 
mind of man; for indeed the mind 
does, as it were, requing and * 
mand them, as its dues. | 
= ornaments: are Ae to "ts 
things which receive a luſtre and 
advantage from them, and have for 


that reaſon a ſort of right and title 
to them. | = . 


There is likewiſe a moral dueneſs, 
called duty, which fignifies the obli- 
gation of doing or performing what 
reaſon requires from one rational be- 
ing towards another. Thus grati- 

dude is owing from a beneficiary to 

= his benefactor ; and the performance 
of a promiſe is due to him to whom 
it was made; and the payment or 
ſatisfaction of a debt, from a debtor 
to his creditor z and worſhip or ado- 
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perties have to the things they be- 
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ration is due from every rational 


creature to his creator; and from 


children, piety towards their Parents; 
and protection i is due or owing from 
a prince to his ſubjects, and from 
hens obedience to. their * 


10 n for] its affinity, may be 
REY that fort of dueneſs which 
concerns merit or demerit; as when 
we fay that reward is = to emi- 
nent virtue, and puniſhment to 
enormous vice and wickedneſs. 


So that this notion, among other 
things, ſignifies and points out the 
true nature of that relation, which 
effects have to their cauſes, and pro- 


long and are attributable to; for 
their dueneſs does indeed compre- | 
hend whatever is moſt eſſential to | 


theſe 
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theſe relations: and then it imports 
that every thing ought. to have 
that perfection which is natural 
to its being, or of which it is 
capable, altho it have it not; and 


likewiſe takes in the behaviour and 
deportment of moral agents towards 
one another. 


I ſhall conclude with an obſerva- 


tion which is very material ; viz. 


that the dueneſs of any thing implies 
a properneſs in that to whicht refers, 
as being indeed the true ground and 
reaſon of it; ex. gr. an effect is due 
to its cauſe, only for this reaſon, 
that its cauſe hath a power which 
is proper or peculiarly qualified for 
the production of it. And which 
inſtance may alone ſuffice the pur- 
pole ; for a moment's reflection will 
fatisfy any one, that there is no think- 
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ing of the dueneſs ofany thing, without 
referring at the ſame time to the pro- 


| perneſs of that to which it is due, and 
[ having a continual regard thereto, 
in conſidering it as due or owing to 
TN 
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0 H A P. VI. 
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0 „ Salle. 


: Here is a ee or con- 
formity and agreement of 
thin diſcoverable by the bare uſe 
of our ſenſes, | and which requiring 
no reflection or exerciſe of reaſon, 
does not therefore fall under the 
preſent conſideration. For examples 
ſake, we no ſooner compare chalk 
and ſnow together, but we find them 
to agree in colour; and on compa- 
ring the right and left hand, their 
agreement in ſhape and ſize does 
immediately appear to us: but which 
is not rational, but no more than ex- 
perimental knowledge. Tis true in- 
deed that to demonſtrate the equali- 
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ty of the angles of a triangle (which 
is their agreement) to two right ones, 
we muſt make uſe of our reaſon; but 
however, equality, conſidered ſim- 
ply and in itſelf, is no rational notion; 
for there are no two things of equal 
magnitude, but their equality would 
be found out, on their being exactly 
meaſured and then compared together, 
which is 1 Ee EA know- 
led ge: N 3 


That fort of enen or con- 
formity and agreement of one thing 
to another, which we here mean and 
intend, is, in ſeveral inſtances, and 
thoſe the moſt conſiderable, the 
conſequence of its dueneſs; and 
there is always ſome reaſon or other 
of the ſuitableneſs of one thing to 
another, or elſe it carries its on 
reaſon along with it, 


Thus, 
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Thus, becauſe all eff es are due 
or owing to the cauſes or powers by 
which they were produced, they are 


therefore ſuitable, or agreeable and 


corpelpondent to chem. 


And ber che pe of 3 a 
thing are-due to its eſſence, or do 


belong to it, as it is ſuch a thing and 


no other, they muſt for that reaſon 
be ſuitable and conformable to i. 


And ſo ke wiſe all ferent in 
diſcourſe muſt be ſuitable and as 
greeable to the principle or principles 
from which they are deduced, ay 


1 being 2 to them. 


And every act or - operation 3 18 Gt its 


able and conformable to the power 
E z from 
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from which, it e becauſe ow- 
; ing to It... JD, UA Maſi 5; 1) 
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And. whatever, is ornamental. * 
becoming, is ſuitable and agreeable 
to that which it becomes and adorns; 
for ornaments are after a ſort. due to 
thoſe things which. appear the Peter 
and handſomer for them. 

Alo, whatever Is natural, is 7 — — 
fore ſuitable; as mens appetites and 
inclinations; and even thoſe paſſions 
which create trouble and. ANXIETY, | 
as fear and hatred and envy, be- 
cauſe they. however proceed from 
their natures and tempers, or are 


the conſequences and effects of 
them. 


And whatever pleaſes, is ſuitable 
or congruous; 3 not only becauſe the 


love 
— = 


7 
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love of pleaſure is natural, but be- | 
cauſe. pleaſure, while it - laſts,” gives 
the ſoul contentment and ſatisfaction; 
which it could not oy how Tak ir. 
able to it. Xi mh. NTC Ff 

7 1. 4 es 
And Ga is a ſuitableneſs or con- 
gruity of attions and behaviour, with 
regard to a man's age, condition; 
and circumſtances, which we uſually 

all e or Wee B e 

And a ſuitableneſs of EA to a 
man's character; very fine inſtances 
whereof are to be ſeen in pictures, 
and in poems: for poets and painters 
are always moſt careful and ſtudious 
to ' obſerve this decorum, as I may 
call it: and indeed every one is 
pleaſed with it, and thinks it natural, 
or agreeable to the deſign of nature: 
and the contrary, unnatural; for the 
E 4 * | 


86 SUITABLENBSs.” | 
eee an excellent man who has a 
deformed body or hideous features, 
or of one who is deteſtable for his 
baſe and wicked qualities, and yet is 
8 and beautifal, appears ae 
ur, mer nn. 
akin a ſaree, called. nfo 
ne as of the parts of a building 
which anſwer and correſpond to one 


another; and when a man's life or 


actions and Necroſs are, as we 
mow 5 * oy a Sogn | Y 


Ada. 3 is a — of 


ee in which the poets do 
abound ; wag which are almoſt con- 
3 hiſtorical as well as ey 
cal, and even thoſe of ordinary OC- 
eurrefices;-\ And ſometimes circum- 
ſafes, when nicely correſpondent 
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r matters they refer to, are admit- 
id as Poe in VITAE wen 


4 * 


Beſides kk a bas 
able inſtances, which-every.one's ex- 
perience and but a common know- 
ledge of things will ſo eaſily ſuggeſt 
to him, that W need bs 


ran; 


I ſhall FTP! —_— de with ob- 
ſerving, that ſuitableneſs or agree- 
ment hath frequently the virtue or 
| POWET and efficacy L of a cauſe, As 
the agreement of mens tempers and 
inclinations dees often produce love 
and friendſhip: and harmony in 
muſick, which is nothing elſe but 
the concord and agreement of ſounds, 
cauſes great delight to the hearer: 
and the union or coheſron of the 

5 Parts 


W ee eee ee eee. 
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parts of bodies or material ſubſtances, 

is no doubt the effect, or conſequence 
and reſult of theit mutual agreement 
and correſpondence, though it be 
ſecret and ſuch as we cannot deſcry: 
and therefore ſome philoſophers made 
love or friendſhip, by which they 
meant concord and agreement, to be 
the cauſe and principle of all the ſe- 
veral ſyſtems of matter, or various 
forts of beings in the univerſe, 
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| Gimfurration on the fue 
Morions. has 


air E notion of R equiſh meneſs is 
1 of uſe and takes place in all 
our thoughts and reſleckions whatſo- 
ever, there being nothing in rerum 
natura but is either requiſite to ſome- 
thing elſe, or to which ſome other 
thing is ſo. And without knowing 
before hand the requiſites to any 
buſineſs or matter, whether of ſpe- 
= culation or practice, tis mere raſh- 
neſs and folly to undertake it; for 
there muſt unavoidably happen per- 
petual blunders and miſtakes, or ra- 
1 ther there muſt be one continued 
1 miſcarriage from the beginning to the 
28051 end. 
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end. But the knowled ge of requi= 
fites. is a ſure foundation to build 
upon; and beſides does frequently 
point out the way or courſe we are 
to take, and is in many. caſes an uſe- 
ful hint 18 invention. 
 Projerni-i is, as it were, the | life 
and ſoul of all our other notions and 
cogitations, by giving them that due 
force and weight and right mean- 
ing and intention they ought to have 
with regard to the things they con- 
cern and are employed about: and 
without which they could be of no 
manner of uſe or ſervice: for what 
would a man's thoughts and medi- 
tations ſignify, though ever ſo many 
and various, or fine and elaborate, 
unleſs proper, or pertinent to the 
purpoſe: in hand > he might perhaps 
admire the pregnancy and delicacy 


of 


the foregoing NorTions, 61 
bf his own wit, but others would rec- 
kon it worſe than dullneſs. And 


on the other hand, ſuppoſing a man 


acted ever ſo rightly and properly, 
without knowing it; as if, for in- 
ſtance, he uſed the beſt and moſt 
proper means for attaining an end, 
and yet did not know or diſcern their 
properneſs, he would in this caſe act 


like a machine. It is the diſtin- 


guiſhing character of a wiſe and 
knowing man, to judge what is pro- 
per or moſt proper to be done in 
difficult and arduous affairs, or in 
nice and critical conjunctures. The 
higheſt merit of a diſcourſe or trea- 
tiſe of any kind, conſiſts in ſaying 
all that is proper, and nothing im- 
proper or impertinent. To do this 
in ſubjects that are abſtruſe and in- 
tricate, or very copious in matter, 
argues an extraordinary penetration 
and 


62 Cos TD ERA TTONS 0 
and accuracy of judgment. How 
few authors conſider the juſt bounds 
of their ſubject, and are careful to 
avoid whatever is foreign to it, or 
ſuperfluous and redundant: 2 If every 
thing that is not ſtrictly proper were 
diſcarded and thrown out, abun- 
dance of huge unweildy volumes 
would ſhrink into the ſmalleſt ſize, 
and a compleat library might be fur- 
niſhed at a moderate expence, which 
now requires the purſe of a prince. 
To know what cauſes or powers are 
proper, or peculiarly qualified to pro- 
duce ſuch and ſuch effects and phe- 
nomena, and to diſcover thoſe con- 
ſtitutions of bodies, or conſtructions 
of their parts which are proper and 
appoſite with regard to the qualities 
and aſſections belonging to and pro- 
cecdi ing from them, is the chief 
| ſcope 
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ſcope and aim, and the higheſt at- 


tainment of natural eee 


*. 
LE 


Concerning the * and extent. of 


fitneſs and dueneſs, ſomewhat hath 


already been ſaid in ſpeaking of them, 


and the little we have further to add, 


will preſently be mentioned in its Y 
W Nr. 


And laſtly as to H vitableneſs there 
is continual occaſion for its uſe and 
application in almoſt every thing we 
ſay or think. When in ſpeech we 
affirm any predicate of its ſubject, 
our meaning is, that it is ſuitable, or 
congruous and agreeable to it. And 
to the underſtanding of proportion, or 
analogy of any kind, this notion is 
abſolutely neceſſary. Nor do we e- 
ver think of any relation whatever, 
in a rational manner, without mak- 


ing 
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ing uſe of it. And to ſum up alt 
in a word; in comparing things to- 
gether, which is neceſſary to be done 
in almoſt whatever we employ our 
thoughts about; this is our ſole con- 
ſideration, whether, and in what 
reſpects, they correſpond and agree 
with one another, And there is al- 
ways ſome uſeful inference to be 
made from their agreement, and of- 
ten from their diſagreement. Or tho' 
nothing ſhould be inferred from 
thence, yet the ſuitableneſs and 
agreement of things, conſidered in 
their natural habitudes and reſpects 
to one another, is a very improving 


as well as delightful entertainment 
to the mind. 


The rationality of theſe notions 
appears, from our being obliged to 
reflect upon, or confider and ex- 


amine 


amine the things they coneem, be- 

fore they ean be applied; that 
is, we muſt conſult our reaſon, ig 
order to--diſcover and underſtang 
their application: and: is likewiſe e- 
vident from our continually uſing 
the more general word, reaſonable- 
neſs, os regſonable, inſtead of any of 
them, as being ſy nonimous and equi- 
valent: : and may be illuſtrated by their 
eonfraries, vix. #requifiteneſs, im- 
properiieſs, unfitnefs, unduengis, and 
fuitableneſs ; which are the very 
terms we commonly uſe, or others 
of a like meaning and tendency, to 
expreſs our diſlike and diſapprobation 

of things, or to ſignify that they are 
ſhocking. and offenſive to our reaſon. 


It is by means and virtue of theſe 
notions, more particularly and ex- 
N that we underſtand, or ap- 

F prehend 
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prehend after a rational manner, all 
that we are capable of knowing of 

the natures of things, and their habi- 
tudes or relations to one another, 
which are the immediate conſequen- 
ces of their natures. 


Requiſiteneſe, and properneſs, com- 
prehend whatever can be rationally 
known and underſtood of the ſub- 
Nances or eſſences of N. 88 and like- 


wiſe of cauſes. 


And fitneſs, dueneſs, and ſuitable- 
neſs, contain all our rational diſcern- 
ments of effects; and of the proper- 
ties or natural alfeckions of things. 


For, as a little reflection will ſatis- 
fy any one, had we faculties where- 
by to perceive the internal forms and 
A of Wi they could 
exhibit 
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exhibit and diſcover to us nothing 


more than their requifiteneſs to the 


ſeveral qualities, powers, and other 
affections belonging to and depend- 
ing on them; and their properneſs 
or peculiar e en for produ- 
cing, or the having and being en- 
dued with them. And the ſame is 
likewiſe manifeſt concerning cauſes 


With relation to their effects, ſuppoſing 


we could perceive their moſt ſecret 
and hidden powers and operations. 


And in knowing the fzne/s or ca- 
pacity of a thing for receiving the in- 
fluence or force and impreſſion of 
the cauſe or power by which an ef- 
fect on it is produced; and in diſco- 
vering and diſcerning the effect as 


due or owing to that cauſe which is 


Proper or peculiarly qualified to pro- 


duce it, and its /uitableneſs or con- 
A formity 
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formity thereto ; this is as much as 
can be known and underſtood of it 


And fo likewiſe, the diſcern 
the dueneſt of any property or affecti- 
on, to the thing endowed withit, or 
wherein it exiſts; and of its fuitable- 
neſs and conformity to it, is all we 
can wiſh or deſire to know of it. But 
without the uſe of theſe notions, tis 
evident that the knowledge of cauſe 
and effect can amount to no more 
but perceiving a change to happen in 
one thing, from the action of ano- 
ther upon it; which is only experi» | 
ence of fact, without any exerciſe of | 
reaſon, And there could be no man- 
ner of knowledge or apprehenfion of 
the juſt relation of a property, or in- 
nate and eſſential affection, to the 
being or thing whoſe property it is: 
for to obſerve only its exiſting con- 
ſtantly in ſuch a ſubject, without con- 

, 2 Rn 
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ſidering it as due, or being attributa- 
ble to it, as it is ſuch a thing and no 
other; this is having no apprehenſion 
af it at all, as a a Poperty. 


Fo or -aconfraation (ifany be need- 
ful) of what hath been ſaid, concern- 
ing the general uſefulneſs 3 7 impor- 
tance of the foregoing notions; I 
may refer and appeal to all ſorts of 

writings and diſcourſes, let the ſub- 
ets. of them be what they will. For 
tho the words, requiſite, proper, 8 
or others equivalent, may not be al- 
ways uſed or expreſly mentioned, 
yet, which amounts to the hong 
thing, their fignificancy or force and 
energy runs thro' the whole body, 
and every part of any diſcourſe, and 
is that alone which renders it inte 
ligible and ſatisfactory to any com- 
petent, or but an indifferent judge. 
3 Or, 
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Or, for trial's fake, let theſe notions 
be taken away from any diſcourſe or 
treatiſe whatever, and it will be found 
to be without any rational ſenſe or 
meaning ; and that, as to any real 
uſe or purpoſe for which it ſerves, 
one might as well read it backward, 


as forward. 


HE remaining notions, which 

we ſhall now proceed upon, 

are Rectitude, Pulchritude, Goodneſs, 
Truth,and 1 mplicarion. They are not, 
as I imagine, quite ſo eaſy, or obvious 
to common apprehenſion, as the for- 
mer; nor perhaps ſo very clear and 
pd in themſelves, but that 
there may be room for different 
thoughts and opinions concerning 
them. Tis therefore hoped that the 
following account of them will meet 
with 
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with the reader's favourable acce pt- 
ance, tho he ſhould think it liable to 
ſome exceptions, or not find it in all 
points, exactly conformable to his 
own ſentiments. | 


The three farſt of Wenn do ant 
and denote the ſeveral ſorts of per- 
fedtions, or virtues and excellencies of 
things which fall under a rational 
conſideration, or are properly cog- 
' nifable by reaſon ; and th refore may 
fitly enough Acer thoſe already 
exhibited and ſet forth, which con- 
cern their beings and natures conſi- 
dered in general. 
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CHAP. VIE. 
Of Rectitude. 


E aſcribe rectitude to a ching, 
or call it right, when it is 
ſuch in every reſpect, as its nature, 
or the end for which it was deſign- 
ed, does require it ſhould be: and 
we conſider it no otherwiſe than as 
an object of the underſtanding, which 
it is delightful to contemplate, for 
the ſake of knowledge, without ha- 
ying any further view or regard. 


There is, for inſtance, a rectitude 
of works and inventions, mathemati- 


cal and mechanical, of poems, of 
muſical compoſitions, of diſcourſes 


and treatiſes of any kind, and all 
other in genous and rational perform- 
; ances; 
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ances; importing in general, chat 
they are wiſely contrived and well 
executed, that they are complete or 
want nothing, and withal accurate 


and era. 


And a cps * a or con- 
duct and management, which takes 
place in all the affairs and concern- 
ments of life, whether of a publick 
or private nature; and implies a 
prudent. choice of means, and a skill 
how to direct and manage them, in 
all caſes and OCCUITENCES, to the beſt 
advantage. 


Alfo, a re&itude of manners or the 
moral virtues, which conſiſts in their 
mediocrity, or being the middle be- 
' tween two extremes which are vices: 
as the virtue called jeg is the 
mean between * ava- 


rice; 6 
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rice; both which are extremes and 
vices; the one an exceſs, the other a 


As this laſt doth ſuppoſe and de- 


note a rectitude of the will, which ſig- 


nifies a conſtant propenſity and in- 
clination to follow the dictates and 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon, in all our acti- 
ons, deſires, purpoſes and intentions; 
ſo the two former imply a right. un- 


derſtanding, which means not only 


good natural parts and abilities, but 


their being duely cultivated and im- 


proved by thoſe habits of the mind, 
we call intellectual; the chief where- 
of are ſcience, art, and prudence ; 
to which whatever is ſcientifical, ar- 
tificial, and prudential, do owe their 
ſeveral perfections, or they derive 
their reſpective virtues and excellen- 
cies from them. 


CHAP. 
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C H. AP IX. 
of Pulcbritade. : 


V pulchritude is, in general, un- 
derſtood the excellence of form: 


When exquiſite and conſummate, 
(as we here ſuppoſe it to be,) there 
are two qualities inſeparable from it, 
namely, amiableneſs and admirable- 
neſs ; which together do plainly ex- 
hibit its true character, and ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh it from other perfection 


Excellence of form being in a pe- 
culiar and eſpecial manner applicable 
to beauty, it may therefore ſuffice our 


preſent purpoſe to ſpeak only of _ 
in particular. 


That 
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That beauty is amiable or excites 
our love, needs not be ſaid : and that 
it is admirable, (I mean, when com- 
plete or abſolute) muſt likewiſe be 
confeſſed, in caſe we make any ac- 
count, (as it is but reaſonable we 
ſhould) of the vaſt praiſes and enco- 
miums which the beſt and ableſt 
judges conſtantly beſtow on it, the 
ſtrange and ſurprizing effects it has 
produced, and mens paying it a fort 
of adoration, as ſomewhat diving 


But unleſs theſe two qualities do 
meet together, they will not be pro- 
perties of beauty, or of any other 
ſort of pulchritude. For there are 
ſome things we admire or wonder at, 
and yet do not love or affect; as pro- 
digies, and the extraordinary pheno- 
mena of nature: and there are others 


We 
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we love, without admiring; as de- 


lightful ſenſations, and whatever plea- 


ſes and gratifies our natural deſires 
and appetites; neither of which hath 
any affinity or reſemblance to beauty. 


But when that which is amiable, is 


alſo admirable or raiſes our. wonder, 
every one muſt then allow it to be 
beautiful ; or (as we ſay, more ge- 


nerally ) five; that is, excellent and 
clnetnlng. 


There is a two-fold beauty : 


One internal or of the min; in 


which, when it is perfect, and ſhines 
out in its true and full luſtre, all the 
virtues do meet and conſpire. . For 
every particular virtue is, in itſelf, 
amiable, and deſerves to be admired 
for its extraordinary and incompara- 

| ble 
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ble excellency ; and therefore a com- 


plication of all the virtues is the high- 

eſt pitch and exaltation of internal 
and mental beauty, and renders the 
being poſſeſſed of them, as it were 
glorious, or moſt worthy of love and 
admiration: and there is a harmony 


and correſpondence of all the ſeveral 


virtues, connatural and congenial to 
each of them in reſpect of another; 


ſo that when joined and united toge- 
ther, they mutually aſſiſt and ſtrength- 
en one another, and thereby create 
a glory or reſplendency, which is both 
wonderful, and charming or attrac- 
tive. Accordingly, in ſcripture we 
meet with this expreſſion, the beauty 
of holineſs, which means a compli- 
cation and concurrence of all the vir- 
tues. And Arxiſtotle, in treating of 
juſtice, quotes a common proverbial 


ſaying, 
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ſaying, that juſtice is more admirable, 
that is, more beautiful or fair and re- 
ſplendent, than the morning or even- 


ing ſtar, becauſe ſu ppoſed to include 
oe other virtues. 


The other ſort of beauty is external, 
or of the body; which, when it hap- 
pens worthily and as it ought to do, 
is the ſenſible image and repreſenta- 
tion of mental beauty : and there- 
fore, as I may take notice, but ill 
ſuits and agrees with the character of 
a libidinous proſtitute, ſuch as the 


poets make Venus, their Goddeſs of 
beauty, to be. 


It does not wholly conſiſt, as ſome 
have thought, in a /ymmetry of parts, 
and an agreeable colour, tho' theſe 
are proper and requiſite ingredients, 


Or 
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or may be reckoned as two of its 
conſtituent parts; for there may be 
features exactly regular and well com- 
plexioned, without imparting any ſpi- 
rit or ſenſe and meaning to the face 
compoſed of them: but it conſiſts 
chiefly and principally in ſuch a nden 
and air as denotes any of thoſe virtues 
or excellent qualities which command 
our affection and eſteem, and makes 
us imagine and conclude that it is the 
meaning and intention of the ſoul, 
which produces fuch a fine and lovely 


mien or aſpect. 


That mental, and corporeal beau 
ty, do ſeldom and but very rarely 
meet together in the fame perſon, / 
ought to be no rule of judging in the 
caſe. For *tis certain that the face, 
which is the index of the mind, is the 


true 
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true and proper ſeat of beauty : and 
skilful painters can make looks and 
features that ſhall denote and expreſs 
ſuch or ſuch a particular virtue; and 
pourtraits of this kind are always 
painted beautiful ; and when rightly 
deſigned, are univerſally approved, 
and thought by every one to be very 
juſt and natural repreſentations ; and 

particularly admired as the moſt ex- 
traordinary efforts of a painter's geni- 
us; far beyond the expreſſion of a 
vicious and extravagant paſſion, or 
any odd and fantaſtical humour, 
which ſhew nature, not as it is in it- 
ſelf, or ſuch as it ought to be, but 
diſtorted and diſguiſed. To which 
may be added, that vices are always 
painted ugly and deformed, with 
looks that create abhorrence and de- 
teſtation, 


= - Poetry, 


22 
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Poetry, and muſick, when exqui- 
fite, do, as well as beauty, charm and 
captivate the mind, and fill it with 
admiration ; and therefore may come 
under the general head and denomi- 
nation of pulchritude. 5 


— CHAP. 
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CH AF & 
Of Goodneſs. 


7 Hatever is the object of a ra- 
tional deſire, and in the en- 
Joyment brings along with it ſome real 
and ſolid benefit and advantage; this 


is in general what we mean by good. 


There are ſome things good in 
themſelves, or defirable for their own 
lake, as knowledge, and virtue; and 
others that are only ſo far good or 
deſirable as they ſerve to obtain what 
is good in itſelf. The firſt are called 
ends; the latter, neans: but- when, 
as often happens, we are obliged to 
make uſe of one means 1n order to 
compaſs and procure another, that 

5 2 . = 
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for which the former is made uſe of, 
we for the time conſider and regard 
as our end, or make it our ſcope and 
aim, until we have gained it and 
have it in our power, and then it is 
no longer our end, but afterwards 


ſerves only as a MEANS. 


Seeing there is planted in the 


nature of every man a defire of hap- 


pineſs, that is, of his greateſt good, 
or ſuch a good as is capable of ſatis- 
fying his beſt and utmoſt wiſhes; 


and ſince it is God who hath planted 


this deſire in us; it is moſt reaſona- 
ble to think chat! it is not in vain, but 


that there is a good proportionate 
and adequate thereto. 


As to which; it will, I conceive, 
upon a ſerious and impartial exami- 
nation, 
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nation, appear evident, that man's 
chiefe eft good and happineſs ( (according 
to the beſt and cleareſt diſcovery our 
reaſon can at preſept make of it) con- 
fidered, I mean, more ſtrictly in itſelf, 
and without including thoſe things 
that are not of its eſſence, but like 
| appurtenances, are ſerviceable and 
commodious, or have their uſe and 
conveniency, as health, liberty, a com- 
petent ſubſiſtence, &c ; man's chief- 
eſt good and happineſs, I fay, thus 
conſidered, is really and truly no- 
thing elſe but his own goodrefs, or in- 
 berent worth and excellency; which 
comprehends and implies in it all 
thoſe virtues which are peculiar to 
his rational nature, and give it the 
utmoſt perfection of which it is ca» 
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For in the firſt place, it is moſt 
certain that a man's proper goodneſs 
or inherent and intrinſick excellence, 
is nearer and more intimate, and 
therefore by far dearer to him, than 
any other good can be: and as a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, it makes him 
truly /atisfied and pleaſed with him- 
ſelf: and without all queſtion, the 
greateſt good is that which creates a 
perfect el,. ſatisfaction, or a thorough 
contentment with a man's ſelf, upon 
juſt and ſufficient grounds. 


Dor is there any other ſort of good 
that can with the leaſt ſhew of rea- 
ſon be thought to do this. For riches, 

and honours, and all other worldly 

enjoyments, are things external and 

tranſitory, and therefore are not vir- , 


tues 
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tues of the mind, or parts of a man's 
goodneſs, which imply a firmne/s 
and ſtability; and conſequently can” 

not make a man in any meaſure real- 
ly ſatisfied with himſelf, unleſs he 
ſhould fancy them to be inherent in 
himſelf, and not external, which would 
be a madneſs. And particularly, as 
to ſenſual enjoyments, they cannot 
ſo much as pretend to ſatisfy a rational 
deſire, or yield any the leaſt content- 
ment to a reaſonable nature, becauſe 
indeed there is no exerciſe at all of 
reaſon in them: and therefore ſhould 
one ask, for inſtance, the greateſt 
Epicure alive, whether in taſting the 
moſt delicious morſel, or making the 
fineſt repaſt, he has a better opinion 
of himſelf, or fancies himſelf the bet- 
ter man for it, he would no doubt 
laugh at the queſtion, and think it 
| 64 - 


I 
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as fooliſh and abſurd as the rigid 
Stoick could ds. 


And "I with regard to pk wy 
ſure and delight, or joy and gladneſs 
of mind, which reſults from the Prac- 
tice and exerciſe. of the ſeveral vir- 
tues, it is queſtionleſs the greateſt 
imaginable, and as far exceeds what 


is ſenſual or external, as the faculty 
of reaſon does ſenſe and imagination; 


and is as much preferable to any other 
enjoyment, as the conſcience of good 


actions is a more pleaſing reflection, 


than that of gratifying. any ſenſual 


appetite. If any man thinks other- 
wiſe, it is becauſe the objects of a ra- 
tional deſire do not ſeem to him ca- 
pable of affording ſo much pleaſure 
and delight, as thoſe which gratify 
ſenſe. But n whatever any ones , 
private 
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private opinion may be, is certainly a 
great miſtake; and the fault or de- 
fect lies only in the man, whoſe re- 
liſh and deſire of rational pleaſures 
is in no degree ſuitable and propor- 
tionate to their worthineſs and excel- 
lency. For there is this plain mark 
of difference between them, which 
evidently ſhews which is the greater 
pleaſure, as well as the more worthy 
and honeſt of the two. Senſual plea- 
ſure of any kind quickly cloys and 
ſatiates, and ſeldom or never anſwers 
expectation, and therefore the leſs 
frequent, the more affecting; accord- 
ing to the poet, Voluptates commen- 
dat rarior uſus. Whereas, on the 
contrary, rational pleaſure (by which 
I always mean the exerciſe of ſome 
virtue) ſtill riſes in proportion to its 
frequency: ſo that the way for a 
- man 
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man to become more and more plea- 


{ed with the practice and exerciſe of 


any virtue, is to practiſe it the oftner; 


for it is a certain truth, that as there 
is no end, of the progreſs and ad- 


vancement that is to be made in 


virtue and goodneſs, ſo neither is 
there any of the encreaſe of —_ ure 
which flows from it. 


Among the virtues, there are two 
ſo eminent and extraordinary, that 
they may be well enough mentioned 


and conſidered inſtead of the reſt; 


and they do indeed ſuppoſe and im- 


ply the other virtues, as acceſſary, or 
occaſionally ſubſervient to their uſes; 
namely, piety, and charity. 


The firſt is that duty which every 


man, as a rational creature, owes to 
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91 
his creator, i. e. to God, an omni- 
potent, eternal, hs nn. 
wiſe, and good "eg 


The relation _ a * creature 
to his creator, is by far the neareſt 
of all others; becauſe God, in en- 
dowing us with reaſon, hath not on- 
ly made us what we are, which is 
common to every creature, but he 
hath made us lite himſelf, whereby 


we are, after a fort, his children and 
offspring. 


What therefore can be more rea- 
ſonable than piety towards the au- 
thor of our beings? which conſiſts 
in loving, reverencing, and adoring 
him; in owning our continual de- 
pendence upon him, and thankfully 
acknowledging his infinite goodnels 
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in making us capable of underſtand- 
ing, in ſome degree, the excellency 


of his adorable nature and perfecti- 
ons ; together with all other expreſ- 
fions and demonſtrations of the moſt 


aweful ſenſe of his divine majeſty, 


and our utmoſt gratitude for the 
great and ineſtimable benefits he hath 
beſtowed on us. 


This i is plainly a natural 2 and 
if duely conſidered, of all others the 
moſt natural: and likewiſe the 20. 
indiſpenſable, or of the firſt and 
higheſt obligation; for to imagine 
that God ſhould make a creature in 


any meaſure capable of knowing him, 


and that it ſhould not be that crea- 
ture's firſt and principal duty to love 
and honour him in proportion to his 
knowledge, is a malt vile and ſenſe- 

leſs 
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les thought; ſuch as no one can 
entertain, that has not bid defiance 
to his reaſon, and abuſes it to that 
degree, that it is become utterly un- 
ſerviceable to him, in what moſt 
concerns him to know and under- 
ſtand, and is the very beſt and moſt 


excellent uſe he can make of it. 


And what greater pleaſure can 
there be imagined, than the conti- 
nual reflection that God, who ſees 
our hearts and thoughts, ſees that 
they are devoted to him ? this is no 
doubt juſt matter of the higheſt joy 
and delight that any reaſonable crea- 
ture is capable of : and no one can 
imagine otherwiſe, who ſeriouſly con- 
ſiders that God, who made us, con- 
tinually upholds us in our beings, 
and is always preſent. to our inmoſt 


thou ghts, 
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thoughts, and therefore cannot but 
regard and take notice of our beha- 
viour towards him, and conſequent- 
y when it is ſuch as it ought to be, 
muſt be well pleaſed with his own 
creation. Nor can there be any 
doubt, but he will abundantly re- 
ward thoſe who with all their heart 
and mind endeavour to pleaſe him, 


and make themſelves acceptable to 


him. 


Charity is a natural conſequence 
of piety, never to be disjoined from 
it. For as God is the common fa- 
ther of mankind, ſo all men are re- 
lated to one another, in the manner 
and quality of brotherhood. And 
charity is that virtue which diſpoſes 
men to all acts of kindneſs and be- 
nevolence towards the reſt of their 

own 
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own ſpecies ; ; ſuch as becomes bre- 
thren or near relations one towards 
another. 


The exerciſe of charity, which is 
love and beneficence, is queſtionleſs, 
in itſelf, a very pleaſing and delight- 
fol employment : but when joined 
with piety, and it is done for the 
fake of God, the pleaſure of it is 


mightily enhanced, and exalted to 
its et pitch. 


To S TORN Fs the whole 
race of mankind, with all their hearts 
and minds intent on the performance 
of theſe two duties; thoroughly de- 
voted to the vice of God, and 
mutually ſtudying and endeavouring 
one another's good and benefit, for 
the ſake of their creator, who made 


them 
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T RUTH. 


C HAP. XI. 
Of Tul. 


Uſe the word truth, * its moſt re- 
ceived and obvious ſenſe; as it 
imports the object of a firm and un- 
doubted aſſent, or whatever 1 18 n 
of ſuch an aſſent. 

Every truth implies in it two things; 
certainty, and a foundation thereof, 
which ſo ſoon as perceived or appre- 
hended, makes it appear evident, and 
does ſo clearly notify it to the mind, 
that it may be ſaid to authorize and 
command its aſſent to it. 


Some truths are founded on facts 
or experience; and others rely upon 
reaſon for their certainty and evidence, 
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that is, they are certain and evident 
from their exact conformity and agree- 
ment to reaſon; and ſo may be called 
rational truths. The difference be- 


tween them will plainly appear from 
a ſingle inſtance of either. It is a 


truth of experience, that few men di 
zo others as they would be done to them- 


ſelves: it is a rational truth, that every 


man ought to do to another as he would 


be done to himſelf. Which laſt (ſuppo- 


ſing their certainty to be equal) is a 
knowledge of a far ſuperior kind, and 
infinitely more agreeable and ſatiſ- 


factory to the mind. 


Of rational truths there are two 
ſorts : primary, or independent and 
underived ; and derived or conſequen- 


tial, 


Primary rational truths (of which 
only we ſhall here ſpeak) are by the 
ſuppo- 
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ſu opoſition reaſonable in themſelves, „ 
or carry their own reaſon along with 


them; for otherwiſe tis en they 
2 not be . ee 


And rrp therefore be Gif-evident, 
or appear manifeſt and conſpicuous by 
their own proper and inherent light. 


Of which to mention only a few. 
Every whole is greater than any of its 

parts: and every cauſe does precede 
its effect: and whatever exiſts hath an 
eſſence of its own, whereby it is that 
individual thing which it is, and can 
be no other: and there are certain 
modes of being, as finiteneſs infinite- 
neſs, dependency independency, and 
che like, which are incapable of being 
changed into their contraries; that is 
= to fay, whatever is finite cannot be- 
come infinite, or infinite become fi- 
H 2 nite: 
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nite: and it is impoſſible for any thing 


to be, and not to be, at the ſame time: 


and what is paſt cannot be recalled, or 
be made not to have been. With a 


great many other truths of the like 


kind; and a vaſt number beſides that 


are leſs general, and peculiar to every 


arx and ſcience, or particular ſort of 


. 


They are ſtiled eternal, from their 


obtaining at all times alike: for it was 
always, or from eternity, a conſtant 


truth, that every cauſe muſt precede 


its effect, even before the actual exiſt- 


ence, or operation and efficacy of any 


cauſe; and that any two things which 


are equal to a third, muſt be equal 


among themſelves, before ever any in- 


ſtance happened (or tho there never 


would be an inſtance) of ſuch equa- 


lity. 
And 
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And immutable « for it were a con- 
tradiction to imagine that a truth which 
is eternal, and carries its own reaſon 
and evidence along with it, ſhould be 
either weakened, or in the leaſt alter- 
ed from what it is, by any conſidera- 
tion whatever, becauſe, by the ſuppo- 
ſition, ſuperior and antecedent to all 
other conſid erations. 


And Sorkin that the matters decla- 
red and expreſſed by primary rational 


: truths, are no other but the eternal 


and immutable laws and conditions 
of the beings and natures of things; 


to which whatever exiſts, or can exiſt, 


is ſubject and conformable; they are 


upon this account called principles of 
reaſon; that is, the firſt and higheſt 
reaſons of things. 


H 3 Wherefore, 


TT  XTrvru. 


- Wherefore, all other rational truths 
are only conſequential to them ; be- 
cauſe they muſt depend on them as 
principles, from which they derive 
their certainty and evidence; either 
immediately, or in a direct tho re- 
mote conſequence : for tis unqueſtio- 
nable, that whatever truth is not ſelf- 
evident, or does not carry its own rea- 
ſon with it, can no otherwiſe be clear- 
ly and ſatisfactorily known, than by 
receiving light and evidence from that 
which is ſelf-evident and reaſonable in 
itſelf; and which muſt have the na- 
ture of a principle, not only with re- 
gard to that which immediately de- 
pends on and follows from it, but to 
all other truths which depend one up- 
on another, tho' in ever ſo long a ſe- 
ries, where none of them is evident 
and reaſonable in itſelf; becauſe other- 


wile 
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wiſe they would, in the whole, be 
weak and infirm, uncertain and pre- 
carious, as wanting a neceſſary ſup- 
port and foundation, and that clear 
and plain evidence which alone can 
thoroughly ſatisfy and convince the 
mind. e lk e 


Tphere being ſome occaſion for the 
following remark, tho in itſelf per- 
haps too trivial to deſerve the men- 
tion, I ſhall trouble the reader with 
it: which is, that a principle of any 
kind ought to be expreſſed generally, 
and not particularly. It ſhould not, 
for inſtance, be offered as a principle, 
that one and two are equal to three; 
but that all the parts of a whole are 
equal to it: for the particular follows 
from the general, but not vice verſa; 
and every principle is what it 1s, only 

with reſpect to that which follows or is 
H-4 - » 
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derived from it. To which I ſhall 
add, that general truths: (whatever a 
late celebrated author may pretend to 
the contrary) are 7 Jeſs clear and evi- 
dent than particular ones which have 
any thing of reaſon to recommend 
them. For I will appeal to the judg- 
ment of any unprejudiced perſon, 
whether it. be poſſible to apprehend, 
in a rational manner, that one and 


two are equal to three, (which is the 


inſtance this author uſes) any otherwiſe 


than by conceiving one and two to be 


parts of three, the whole which con- 


fiſts of them. And if they muſt be 


conſidered as parts, 'tis certain that the 
clearneſs and evidence of the particular 


truth depends upon the general one, 
or rather is, in effect, much the ſame 
with it; there being very lille diffe- 
rence between ſaying, that one and 


two, conſidered as parts, are equal to 


three, 


Tavnr a6 


** the whole which conſiſts” of 
them; and that the parts of a whole 
are equal to it: and tis manifeſt that, 
without being thus conſidered, there 
could be no rational, but only an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the equality 
of one and two to three: as if, in a 
meaſure of three inches, one ſhould 
firſt take one inch, and then two, or 
twice one, (each of them ſeparately) 
and afterwards compare theſe with the 
three joined together, and thereupon 
pronounce the one inch, and the two, 
to be equal to the three inches, 


Now to fay ſomewhat concerning 
the way or manner of the mind's co- 
ming at the knowledge of primary, or 
rational and ſelf-evident truths; it is 
not, or may not be, the ſame in them 
all, but different in ſome from what 
it is in others, For before the mind 
firſt 


Nero 
firſt diſcovered and was appriſed of 
this truth, that if equals are taken from 
equals, the remainders will be equal, 
it is not improbable but that it might 
have obſerved one or more inſtances 
of it; andafterwards, by reflecting up- 
on them, might conclude that it muſt 
obtain in all inſtances whatever. But 
for the finding out or apprehending of 
this truth, that nothing can give itſelf 
a being; or of this, that 'tis impoſſible 
for a thing to be, and not to be, at the 
ſame time; it were ridiculous to think 
that inſtances, which are ſuppoſed to 
be facts, can be of any ſervice or ad- 
vantage; becauſe all fa&s are, as ſuch, 
poffible, and are only to be known 
from experience, which does not reach 
or comprehend impoſſibilities. The 
diſcovery and knowledge, therefore, of 
theſe and the like truths, is ſolely and 
entirely owing to the mind's reaſon, 
which 
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which ſuggeſts them to it. And as 
ought likewiſe to be obſerved hereup- 
on; facts, when they are inſtances of 
rational truths, do not however noti- 
fy or declare them to the mind; but 
are no more than the vccaſſon of dil 
covering them, when the mind, in re- 
flecting upon facts, endeavours, as is 
natural, to ſee whether or no they are 
reconcileable or conſiſtent with reaſon. 
For if the reaſonableneſs of any truth 
were to be Judged of and deter- 
mined by facts, it would follow that 
| whatever is true in fact, would be 
reaſonable; and conſequently every 
whole, for example, would, according 
to reaſon, be greater than any of its 
parts, becauſe found to be greater in 
all inſtances whatever. But this is 
moſt certainly far otherwiſe : for, as 
every one mult grant, there are a great 
many things true in fact, which are 


highly 
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highly anreaſonable; as, v. g. vice, ex- 
travagant paſſion, monſtrous produc- 


tions, Sc. and therefore nothing is or 


can be reaſonable, becauſe fact. 80 
that the knowledge of the rationality 


of this truth, that a whole is greater 


than any of its parts, (or of any other) 


hath no manner of 'dependence upon 
facts, but is properly the immediate 
dictate and ſuggeſtion of reaſon. 
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Of Implication. 

HEN one thing involves in 
it. the conſideration of ano- 
ther, as its conſequence which follows 
directly from i it, then jt is ſaid to i- 
ply or infer it. Or implication im- 
ports that if, or becauſe, ſuch a thing 
is, another muſt therefore be: as if 
there is perception, there muſt be an 
object; and becauſe man is an animal, 
he muſt therefore be mortal: for the 
former of theſe do in the mind's judg- 


ment and apprehenſion imply, or in- 
volve and infer the latter. 


Io implication, which is a relative 
term, anſwers conſequence, i. e. what is 
implied, as its correlative; and which 
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1410 IMPLICATION. 
are ſo cloſely and intimately connected 
together, that neither of them can ex- 


iſt alone, or be at all conceived, and 


not the other at the ſame time. 


Some things do nnutually imply or 
infer one another; as cauſe and effect, 
whole and part: and others do imply 


without being implied; as action im- 


plies a power of acting; but not vice 


uerſa; for it is not neceſſary that a 
power ſhould always act or be in act; 
and two implies one or an unit, but 
an unit does not N two or any 


other number. 


And ſome things which imply, are 


the cauſe of our knowing what is im- 


plied by them : as number gives us the 


knowledge of even or odd which are 
implied by it ; and perception, which 
implies an object, is the cauſe of our 

i knowing 
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knowing what any object is. But this 
does not hold in all inſtances: for tho 
two implies one, yet it does not make 
us to know one, for this muſt be 
known before it; and tho' the motion 
of a body implies ſpace or ſomewhere 
to move in, yet it does not give us the 
knowledge of ſpace, or ſhew what it is. 


Implication is either inmediate, or 
mediate; and therefore alſo conſe- 
quence; it being manifeſt that every 
conſequence, or whatever is implied, 
muſt, in theſe reſpects, exactly agree 
and correſpond — that which i im- 

plies it. 


By ar an immediate implication, I un- 
derſtand that which is diſcernable 
alone, or by itfelf, and does not ſtand 
in need of another to declare and 
make it known. Thus, action im- 

plies 
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| plies a power of acting; and percepti- 


on, an object; and number implies 
either oddneſs or evenneſs; and every 
part implies a whole, or an entire 


thing of which it is a part; and con- 


vexity implies concavity: for if there 


is convexity, it follows immediately 


that there muſt be concavity; and if 
number, that it muſt be either odd or 


even; and ſo for the reſt. And in like 
manner, ſpace implies infiniteneſs; for 
in conſidering and reflecting upon 
ſpace, we cannot ſuppoſe or imagine 
it to be finite, or to have any bounds 
and limits of its extent: and infinite- 
neſs implies immoveableneſs, or the 
infiniteneſs of a thing implies it to be 
immoveable ;. for it were a contradic- 
tion to imagine that what is infinite or 
immenſe, ſhould be capable of being 
moved: alſo, the being or eſſence of 
a thing, doth immediately imply its 


unity; 
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unity; and unity implies indiviſibility; 
for ſuppoſing what is one to be divi- 
ded, it would become two, or more 

than one, which is en its uni- 
ty, and therefore imd ints. Be- 
ſides which, there are as the like kind 
innumerable other implications, obvi- 
ous enough to every one's obſervation, 
in conſidering and reflecting upon the 

natures of things, and the habitudes 
and conditions of their 2 


Mediate implication Ganifies, i in ge- 
neral, what we call ratiocination, and 
is twofold, ſimple and complex. 


The farſt conſiſts of fimple terms 
nakedly expreſſed, without being join- 
ed or connected together in the form 
of propoſitions, according to the man- 
ner of ſyllogiſm, which conſiſts of 


them; and is, when one thing implies 
e I or 
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or infers another, by means and in 
vertue of a third; ' ſo that there are 
three terms employed in it, whereas 
in immediate implication there are but 
two. Ex. gr. bluſhing implies ſhame, 
and ſhame implies guilt; wherefore 
bluſhing implies guilt. Or to give 
another example, which perhaps will 
pleaſe better, becauſe of a higher kind: 
ſpace implies infiniteneſs, and infinite- 
neſs implies immoveableneſs; where- 
fore . ſpace implies immoveableneſs, 
(that is, implies its own immoveable- 
neſs) tho' not immediately, yet medi- 
ately, by its infiniteneſs. For if one 
thing implies or infers another, and this 
another, 'tis evident that the firſt muſt 
imply the laſt, tho' not immediately, 
yet mediately or virtually by the ſe- 
cond: or if there are three things, 
whereof the laſt is a conſequence of the 
ſecond, and the ſecond of the firſt, the 
laſt 
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laſt muſt be a conſequence of the firſt, 
tho it do not follow from it immedi- 
ately, but only by means or virtue of 


the ſecond. 


Here, as may be obſerved, immove- 
ableneſs is only implied, and does not 
imply and ſpace only implies, with- 
out being implied ; but infiniteneſs 1s 

ä both implied, and does imply, for it 
; is implied by ſpace, and implies im- 
moveableneſs; juſt as when there is a 
frſt and a ſecond cauſe, the effect pro- 
duced by the ſecond cauſe, is only an 
effect; and the firſt cauſe is only a 
cauſe, but the ſecond cauſe is as well 
an effect as a cauſe. 


All mediate fmple implications or 
conſequences, are founded upon ſuch 
as are immediate; for otherwiſe tis 
impoſſible they ſhould appear certain 


5% and 
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and evident: as if infiniteneſs, for in- 
ſtance, were not immediately implied 
by ſpace, or unleſs it were an imme- 
diate conſequence of its nature ; and 
ſo likewiſe, if immoveableneſs were 
not an immediate conſequence of infi- 
niteneſs, we could not certainly infer 
the immoveableneſs of ſpace; but theſe 
conſequences being immediate, the 
laſt conſequence or inference, which 
is mediate, viz. the immoveableneſs 
of ſpace, is moſt true and certain, and 
there can be no entertaining any the 


leaſt doubt about it. 


Certainty however is not to be found 
in all ſorts of conſequences or inferen- 
ces; which is owing to the qualities 
of the things from which they are de- 
duced, as being in their natures un- 
certain or contingent : as, v. gr. when 
we draw inferences from the paſſions, 

or 
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or tempers, and inclinations of men; 


vhich being variable and inconſtant, 


and never ſo ſettled as to be abſolutely 
depended upon, nothing « can. certain- 
ly, or any more than probably, be in- 
ferred from them. But ſuppoſing a 
thing to be in its nature conſtant and 


invariable ; and ſuppoſing likewiſe (as 


ought to be done) that we perfectly 


well know it, as we know, for inſtance, 


the form or ſhape of a ſquare or circle, 
tis hardly poſſible, unleſs thro extreme 
raſhneſs and inadyertency, that we 
ſhould draw an immediate conſequence 
or inference from it which is wrong and 
erroneous, or that having drawn two 
immediate conſequences, one whereof 
depends upon, and directly follows 
from the other, we ſhould be miſtaken 

in the third, which is mediate. | 
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Th order therefore to- form a right 


and ſure judgment about any inference 


or eee 


Firſt, it will be proper and gequilite 
to examine, whether the ſabject or 
matter it concerns, is neceſſary and im- 
mutable, or variable and contingent. 


In the former caſe, no inference is to 


be admitted that is not certain and in- 
dubitable; for a probable inference 
drawn from what is neceſſary and im- 
mutable, is vain and trifling, and in 


no wile to be admitted. In the latter, 


we are not to expect certainty, but 
muſt be contented with probability ; 


for to think of drawing a certain infe- 


rence from what is uncertain, is fond 
and abſurd, becauſe indeed the cer- 


tainty of any inference wholly depends 


ON 
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on the certainty and plain evidence of 


the thing an which it is taken. 


As to hs degrees of probability 
(which may be very different) it is to 
be noted, that ſome things are by far 


more variable and contingent than 


others: wherefore, as every one's rea- 


ſon will tell him, the leſs any thing is 
ſubject to change or contingency, the 


more probable will the inference be 


that is drawn from it. And when the 
perfect knowledge of a thing s nature 


is not attainable, much experience, or 


frequent and reiterated experiments, is 


all we have to rely upon. 


In the next place it is to be conſi- 


dered, whether an inference is imme- 


diate or mediate: if immediate, we 
are to examine whether our know- 


ledge of the thing it concerns, is cer- 


1 tain 
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tain and free from any doubt: for if 
ſo, the inference or conſequence de- 
clares itſelf, or is ſelf-evident, and 
there can be no miſtake about it; but 
otherwiſe we can never be ſure of its 
truth, or indeed whether it be a real 
conſequence or no. If mediate, we 
are to take heed that the two preced- 
ing conſequences, which are requiſite 
to the making of it, are truly immedi- 
ate; for if ſuch, the laſt inference will 
be infallibly certain. For to repeat 
once more what hath been faid, tis 
manifeſt that if infiniteneſs be an im- 
mediate conſequence of ſpace, and 
immoveableneſs be an immediate con- 
ſequence of infiniteneſs, the laſt con- 
ſequence or inference, viz. the im- 
moveableneſs of ſpace, is moſt certain 
and undoubtedly true. 


By 
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By a mediate complex implication 
(o called to diſtinguiſh it from the for- 
mer, which is ſimple, or conſiſts of 
Gmple terms nakedly ex preſſed) I un- 

derſtand that ſort of ratiocination 
which goes by the name of /pllogi/en, 
conſiſting of three propoſitions, where- 
of the two firſt do imply or infer the 
laſt, by means and in virtue of a term 
| called medium or argument, employ- 
ed in them both for that purpoſe; but 
ſo, that neither of the premiſes does 
infer the other, (as the terms, in the for- 
mer, do) nor will either of them alone, 
or unleſs they be uſed together, infer 
the concluſion or laſt * 
Ex. gr. 


Every animal hath Gas; 


Every man is an animal; therefore 
Every man hath ſenſe. | 


Here 
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Here the two firſt propoſitions are 
laid down as true and certain, or are 
ſuppoſed to be ſuch, without any im- 
plication in either of them, to declare 
the truth of the other; and being 
granted, the laſt propoſition follows 
or is inferred from them both, by vir- 
tue of the medium, animal, which is 
the ſubject in one propoſition, and the 
attribute in the other; and whereby it 
is, that the concluſion is produced and 
inferred from them. 


The reaſon or ground of this argu- 
mentation, commonly aſſigned, is that 
every attribute is. ſuppoſed to contain 
its ſubject, as being the more general 
or comprehenſive term of the two, at 
leaſt, always as general: ſo that ſince 
ſenſe contains or comprehends animal], 
and animal contains man, therefore 


ſenſe 


- £4. $8527 
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ſenſe muſt contain man: for if A, ſu 


poſe, (which may ſtand for any thing) 
contains B, and B contains 2 tis cer- 
tain that A muſt contain G. 


But this way of accounting for the 
truth of this argumentation, ſeems 
forced and unnatural; for there can 
be no doubt, (however ſome logicians 
may ſtrain the meaning of words to 
ſerve their own purpoſe) but that every 
ſubject does in reality contain or in- 
clude the attribute belong vg to it, ra- 
ther than is contained by it, let the 
attribute be ever ſo much more gene- 
ral: which therefore being no juſt or 
ſatisfactory account of the thing, I 


ſhall otherwiſe thus endeavour to ex- 
plain We” 


= The a uſe of a medium, in 
this particular fort of ſyllogiſm, con- 
me | fiſts 
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fiſts in being the proper and immedi- 
ate ſubjet of an attribute which by its 
means is made applicable to * — 
of which itſelf is an attribute, and be- 
cauſe it is its attribute. For inſtance, 
the medium animal (in the foregoing 
ſyllogiſm) is the proper and immedi- 
ate ſubject of the attribute ſenſe; for 
man hath ſenſe, only as he is an ani- 
mal: and becauſe animal 1 is at the ſame 
time an attribute of man; its attribute, 
ſenſe, muſt therefore belong to, or be 
likewiſe an attribute of man: for tis 
manifeſt that if there is an attribute of 
an attribute, there muſt be. a common 
ſubject of them both. In which way 
of reaſoning, there is no manner of 
regard had to the notion of containing, 
or being contained, or one term being 
more general or large, and comprehen- 
five than another; but to the nature 
of an attribute Airietly conf der d, which 


means 
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means that it belongs to its ſubject as a 
property or affection; or elſe may be 
predicated of it, Aer as its whole 
eſſence, as in ſaying, man is a rational 
animal, (and then the attribute is the 
ſame with its definition) or as a part 
thereof, as in 298 0 man is an ani- 

mal. 


A particular account of ſyllogiſm 
(which would be too long for this 
place, and perhaps tedious to moſt rea- 
ders) may be ſeen in the common trea- 
tiſes of logick; to which therefore I 
refer, thinking it here ſufficient to 
have ſomewhat of it in general, and 
of that ſort of it only, which hath a 
juſt preference to the reft. I ſhall 
only beg leave (becauſe it is become a 
faſhion of late to decry it as uſeleſs and 
inſignificant) to aſſert, in its defence 
and i what cannot be de- 


2 | nied, 
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nied, and was never yet diſputed; vix. 
that the fgures of ſyllogiſm, and their 
modes, do plainly exhibit, and ſatiſ- 
factorily make appear, all the various 
ways of arguing ſurely and rightly 
from true propoſitions; that is, draw- 
ing juſt concluſions or inferences from 
premiſes allowed to be true. And 
ſince, as is notorious, paralogiſms or 
falſe reaſonings are frequently uſed by 
ſome men knowingly and with a de- 
ſign to impoſe on others, and by others 
ignorantly and unadviſedly, even when 
they are moſt careful and cautious to 
avoid them; therefore to have certain 
rules for diſcovering and expoſing 
them, and ſhewing what a ratiocina- 
tion of any kind, conſiſting of propo- 
fitions, ought to be, when juſt and 
unexceptionable, is no doubt a very 
deſirable piece of knowledge, and ſuch 
as cannot be too much valued. And 
| | tho' 
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tho' it be true that ſyllogiſm, in form, 
is ſeldom uſed, and one of the propo- 
ſitions is, for the moſt part, ſuppreſſed 
or omitted, as being eaſily underſtood 
and ſupplied, yet ſometimes it is found 
neceſſary to argue ſyllogiſtically, in 
the moſt ſtrict and preciſe manner, 
for clearer conviction and demonſtra- 
tion, and that no room may be left 
for any cavil or ſubterfuge: of which 
it were eaſy to produce inſtances from 
authors who are generally held in the 
greateſt eſteem for ſound and exact 
reaſoning. 11 


And theſe wo ſorts of ratiocination, 
or different ways and methods of rea- 
ſoning, vis. mediate fimple implication, 
and /yllogiſm, are, I believe, all the 
mind has recourſe to upon any occa- 
ſion, or that ever occur to its notice 
and knowledge. For, to mention 


briefly 
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briefly their ſeveral and reſpective uſes 
and qualifications ; the firft, which 
wee x of fimple mb diſcovers the 
reaſon of an attribute, property, or 
aſſection, which is no immediate con- 
ſequence of the fubject or thing it be- 
longs to; namely, by finding out that 
which does immediately imply it, and 
is at the ſame time an immediate con- 
ſequence of the ſubject to which they 
both refer. And Syllogiſm aſcertains 
the truth of any argumentation con- 
ſiſting of propoſitions, by ſhewing, in 
all ſorts of inſtances, what premiſes are 
proper to infer, and what inferences 
or concluſions are juſtly deducible 
from them. This laft is by far of 
more general and common uſe: but 
however the method of implication, i in 
which there are no propoſitions, is un- 
doubtedly as natural and familiar to 
the mind as ſyllogiſm, which conſiſts 

af 


! 
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of them. For I will appeal to every 

one's obſervation and experience, whe- 
ther, in order to diſcover the reaſon 
why ſuch a property belongs to a thing 
of which it does not appear to be an 
immediate conſequence, he does not 
always endeavour to find out that 
which immediately implies or infers 
it, and is at the ſame time a conſe- 
quence of the ſubject or thing to which 
they both belong; and whether pro- 
poſitions (in which there is always an 
attribute predicated of its ſubject) are 
ever made uſe of for this purpoſe. Tis 
true indeed that ſyllogiſm, in proving 
any property to belong to a thing, 
muſt of courſe ſbe the reaſon of its 
belonging to it: but then the firſt diſ- 
covery was not made by it, as will 
cvidently appear from an inſtance of 
either ratiocination. Let the Hyllogiſin 
be this: whatever is infinite is im- 
* moveable; 
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moveable; ſpace is infinite; therefore 
ſpace is immoveable. According to 
mediate ſimple implication, the ratio- 
cination will be thus: {pace implies in- 
finitenefs, and infiniteneſs implies im- 
moveableneſs ; wheretore ſpace implies 
immoveableneſs: this diſcovers the rea- 
fon why ſpace is immoveable, v/z. be- 
cauſe it implies infiniteneſs, which im- 
plies immoveableneſs: the other makes 
uſe of it, by way of proof or argument, 
as a thing already known and found 
out. A great deal more might be faid 
on this head; but I believe thus much, 
if duly conſidered, will appear ſuffici- 


ent. 


There being frequently occaſion in 
ſyllogiſtical ratiocination, (which takes 
place in all diſcourſes that require ſtrict 
and exact reaſoning) to have recourſe 
to thoſe truths which are called prin- 


ciples, 


2 
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ciples, that is, primary or independent, 


and underived truths; and continual 
occaſion for the uſe of general or uni- 
verſal propoſitions, it will not here be 
amiſs to ſhew, that the knowledge and 
diſcovery of them is owing to implica- 
tion. 


As to the firſt, tis certain that every 
primary or independent truth is im- 
plied by the nature, or quality, and 
condition of the thing which it con- 
cerns. Thus, the nature of a cauſe, 
which means the production of an ef- 


fect, that is, of ſomething which de- 


rives its being from it, doth imply this 
truth, that it muſt precede its effect. 
And the nature of a whole, which 
conſiſts in being conſtituted and made 
up of parts, (two at the leaſt) implies 
that it muſt be greater than any of its 
parts. And the quality, or nature, 

5 and 
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and condition of any thing conſidered 
as having an actual exiſtence, implies 
an utter impoſſibility that it ſhould not 

be while it is, or that it ſhould exift 
and not exiſt at the ſame time. Nor 
is there any other way of diſcovering 
theſe and the like truths; for the mind 

cannot make them, or any truth what- 
ever: nor do they ariſe in it ſpontane- 
ouſly, or of their own accord; but the 
knowledge or apprehenſion of them 
requires reflection and conſideration; 
and conſequently they muſt be implied 
by, or inferred from the natures of the 
things they concern. 


Implication is likewiſe the only ſure 
way and method whereby to come at 
the knowledge of general or univerſal 
propoſitions, ſuch I mean as are ratio- 
nal, or founded in the reaſon and na- 
tures of things: and for the doing 
whereoh, 
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whereof, any ſingle or particular in- 
ſtance will ſuffice: as thus; let it be 


ſuppoſed that this particular thing, 


which is a cauſe, is conſidered by the 
mind as having the nature of a cauſe; 


and that conſequently it muſt, aceord- 


ing to reaſon, precede its own proper 
effect. This conſideration, I ſay, does 
moſt certainly imply and infer that 


every other cauſe muſt precede its own 


effect; becauſe there is no inſtance 
whatever of any other particular cauſe, 
but may as well be concluded from the 
like conſideration, to precede its own 
particular effect; and conſequently, as 
was ſaid, any ſingle inſtance ſuffices to 
make this general propoſition, that 


every cauſe muſt precede its effect. 
And ſo likewiſe, if this particular tri- 


angle, conſidered merely as a triangle, 
i. e. a figure comprehended by three 
ſtrait lines, (no matter what the pro- 

| K 3 "pane 
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portion of its ſides is to one a 


or how much its angles differ from 
thoſe of other triangles) hath its angles 
equal to two right ones; this implies 
or infers that every triangle muſt have 
the ſame property belonging to it: for 
tis manifeſt, that if it belongs to this 
particular triangle, as it is a triangle, 
and for no other reaſon than becauſe a 
triangle, it muſt belong to every trian- 
gle conſidered in the ſame manner. 
Now, as I may obſerve, an univerſal 
propoſition made from an induction of 
particulars, is ſeldom or never ſo cer- 
tain, but there remains ſome doubt 
whether the induction be full and per- 
fect: but there can be no ſuch ſcruple 
about an univerſal propoſition, accord- 
ing to this method of implication ; and 
then, an induction of particulars, tho 
ſuppoſed ever ſo perfect, hath not that 
foree and exertion of reaſon to recom- 

| mend 
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mend it, and therefore cannot be ſo 
ſatisfactory to the mind, or carry that 
weight and authority with it, which 
the other does 


To what hath been ſaid, I ſhall « on- 


ly add the following obſervations, 
which will appear to be of moment. 


1ſt Obſerv. The extent of implica- 
tion is univerſal ; there being nothing 
imaginable but what either implies, or 
is implied by ſomething elſe. 


To exemplify which,. with regard 


to the general natures and habitudes of © 


things, it may ſuffice to inſtance in 
thoſe more comprehenſive notions of 
eſſence and property, cauſe and effect, 
whole and part. There is no property 
belonging to any thing, but is implied 
by its eſſence, or may be inferred from 
4 ©. it, 
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it, either immediately or mediately : 

for unleſs inferrible from it, there could 
be no rational evidence or aſſurance 
that it is its property, or that it might 
not as well belong to ſome other thing. 
Nor is there any canſe that does not 
imply its own proper effect, ſo ſoon as 
its power for producing it is known, 


and likewiſe the capacity or firneſs of 


the thing whereon it acts, for receiving 


2 admitting the force and efficacy of 


its power, And every whole implies 
the ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts, 
ſuppoſing, I mean, that it is a regular 


ſyſtem and deſign, which requires ſuch 


and ſuch parts, and a certain number 


of them, 


Implications of a different kind from 


| theſe, are /igns, which do, by the ſup- 


poſition, imply or infer the things 
wher eof they are ſigns, | They are ei- 
ok RT TO A 0 
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ther natural, as bluſhing, which im- 
plies ſhame ; paleneſs and trembling, 
which Redo fear; and any look, or 
geſture, or tone of the voice, proceed- 
ing from paſſion or ſome emotion of 
the mind; and a multitude of others 
that might be mentioned: or arbitrary, 
which are words, or any other marks, 
employed to ſignify the meaning and 
intention of him that uſes them. Of 
words ſome are proper, which ſerve to 
expreſs the juſt and preciſe ideas of 
things; and others figurative, which 
commonly ſignify more, and are uſed 
to raiſe the idea and imagination of a 
thing above its ordinary conception; 
and are therefore, as I may call them, 
vehement im plications, 


There are alſo, as may be noted, 
implications peculiar to that ſort of 
fancy and ingenuity which goes by the 


name 
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name of wit. And I am apt to believe 
that moſt of thoſe ſayings or ſpeeches 

we call witty, (at leaft, the beſt and 

moſt notable of them) are nothing elſe 
but fine implications, which are un- 
common and unexpected, and do for 
that reaſon cauſe a delightful furprize. 
And therefore ſuch of them do moſt 
affect and ſtrike us, as are uſed by way 
of retortion, and made to fignify the 
contrary of what was intended by a 
former implication, becauſe then the 
lefs expected. As when the governor 
of a Roman province thought to daunt 
an orator, who with great boldneſs 


and vehemence of ſpeech accuſed him, 


and very juſtly, of rapine and extor- 
tion, by ſaying to him, What makes 
you bark? The orator replied, Becauſe 
T fee a thief: which was turning a- 
gainſt him his own implication, and 
repaying it with a vengeance. 
And 
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And there are, beſides, innumerable 
other implications, expreſſed by the 
words, intimation, hint, alluſion, and 
the like, continually uſed in all dif- 
courſes and converſations, whether ſe- 
rious or diverting; and which have 
that infinite variety of turns ariſing per- 
petually from new and unforeſeen cir- 
cumſtances and incidents, that I much 
queſtion whether they can be reduced 
under any certain heads. And as I 
may add (if it be not too trivial a re- 
mark) it 1s by a chain of implications, 
one depending upon another, and the 
former ſtill introducing, or giving rife 
and occaſion to that which next ſuc- 
ceeds it, that converſation is upheld 
and kept alive; and which, otherwiſe, 
would grow heavy and languid, and 
muſt quickly expire and die away in 


filence. _ | 


2d Fo 
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2d Obſerv. M hatever is not knowa- 
ble alone or by itſelf, can no otherwiſe 
be known, than by means of ſome 
thing which implies it, or from which 
it may be inferred; and which is fo 
manifeſt at firſt ſight, that to mention 
it is ſufficient. Wherefore all forts 
of inventions (which deſerves a parti- 
cular notice) muſt be owing to the 
things which implied them, to him 
who had wit and ſagacity enough to 
diſcover their im plications. 


3d Obſerv. Implication is the in- 
ferument of rational knowledge, or the 
proper way and means of acquiring it. 
For to know the reaſon of a thing, 
and to have a rational knowledge of it, 
ſignify alike : and the reaſon of a thing 
does always imply or infer it; nor is 
there any other uſe or end of it, but 
| to 
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to infer that by it, which could not 
otherwiſe be known and underſtood. 
Or to the ſame purpoſe and effect we 
may ſay, rational knowledge of any 
kind neceſſarily requires the uſe and 
exerciſe of judgment, which always 
ſuppoſes ſome ground or reaſon for its 
being ſuch as it is. And tis moſt cer- 
tain, that the reaſon of our judging as 
we do, in any caſe or inſtance what- 
ſoever, is nothing elſe but that which 
implies or infers the thing to be ſo as 
we 9 it to be. 


4 and laſt Obſerv. (and which fol- 
lows from the reſt) Implication is the 
teſt and criterion of mens parts and 
abilities. An extraordinary capacity 
for diſcovering and finding out the 
implications of things, is that ſort of 
ſagacity and ingenuity which ſerves 
for invention, the moſt vigorous, and 
active, 
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active, and ſtrenuous (if not the moſt 
excellent) of the mind's intellectual 
powers; and the moſt delightful, for 
nothing is ſo pleaſant as invention, or 
gives a man, and with juſt reaſon, ſo 
good a liking and opinion of himſelf. 
And we ſhall always find, that propor- 
tionably as any one is more or leſs rea- 
dy and acute in diſcerning the various 
ſorts or different ſhapes and turns of 
| implications, he hath a greater or leſs 
ſhare of wit and underſtanding ; or is 
more quick, or {low of apprehenſion. 
And he that is wholly uncapable of 
diſcerning any implication whatever, 
can have no pretence to ſenſe or mean- 
ing of any kind, in the loweſt degree, 
but ought to be deemed quite ſtupid, 
or a mere idiot who is deſtitute of all 
underſtanding, 


CHAP. 
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O Fg in the laſt he a ſum- 
mary view of the ſeveral wes of 
rational notions, in order to draw a 
proper and juſt inference from the 
whole. 


e i. by the notions of requiſiteneſs, 
properneſs, fitneſs, dueneſs, and ſuita- 
bleneſs, that we are enabled rightly to 
underſtand, or apprehend in a ſatiſ- 
factory manner, the natures of things, 
and their various Habitudes and relati- 
ons: and which are ſo general and ex- 
tenſive as to be applicable, ſome or 
other of them, to whatever the mind 
can be employed about in thinking. 


The 
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The three ſucceeding notions do 
ſignify and denote the ſeveral perfec- 
tions, or virtues and excellencies of 


ings properly dc vy reaſon : : 


For rech is that . | 
which pleaſes the underſtanding ; the 
knowledge of it being deſirable for its 
own fake, and including whatever is 
moſt worthy of being known and un- 
derſtood, conſidered only as knowa- 
ble or nn | 5 


e delights that faculty 
(call it either a rational imagination, 
or, if you had rather, reaſon: itſelf) 
which is affected by the excellency of 
form, or what hath a fine and lovely 
— or appearance. 


And 
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And ee Praten as will whoſe 
proper object is. good, or what is be- 
neficial and e PO 


Truth (the notion which! Follows 
next) comprehends the principles of 
reaſon, that is, the eternal and immu- 
table laws and conditions of the beings | 
and natures of things. 


And laſtly implication i is the in/ru- 
ment of rational knowledge, or the pro- 
per way and means of ORE, it. 


Whether tes notions (as we have 
endeavoured to explain them) do, to- 
gether, form a complete ſy ſtem, or 
are all that the mind makes uſe of in 
the exerciſe of its reaſon, is more than 
I ſhall preſume to determine. But if, 


as T can hardly doubt, they are the 
L chief 
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chief and principal, thoſe of leſſer 
moment may the better be diſpenſed 
with, and more eaſily ſupplied. And 
they will however, as a ſpecimen, 4 
ſerve to juſtify the following inference 
or concluſion; vis. that by rational 
notions, the mind is ſufficiently quali- 


fied and enabled to know: and under. 
Hand, in the moſt ſatisfaftory manner, 
whatever is poſſible to be known or un- 
der ſtood. For fo far only as any thing 


appears to be reaſonable or conforma- 
ble to reaſon, does it afford a know- 

ledge which the mind can thoroughly 
acquieſce and reſt ſatisfied in: and a 
higher or more perfect ſatisfaction than 


this, cannot be deſired or wiſhed for. 


Nor is there any other way of know- 


ing or apprehending what is reaſona- 
ble, in any caſe or inſtance whatever, 
but by 8 uſe of rational notions; for 
to know the reaſonableneſs of any 


thing, 
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Rida that is, to apprehend in what 
reſpe&, or upon what account it is 
reaſonable, and to have a rational no- 
tion of it, ſignify alike. And ſeeing 
that theſe notions, which are the pro- 
per acts and operations, or the imme- 
diate dictates and ſuggeſtions of rea- 
ſon, are applicable to every thing, or 
to any object whatever of thought, 
(which is ſaying, that every thing may 
be ſatisfactorily known and underſtood 
by them) the cauſe therefore of our ig- 
norance of ſome things, which we can 
never hope thoroughly to know and un- 
derſtand, is not any defect or incapa- 
city of our reaſon, but the want of fit- 
ting means and opportunity to make uſe 
of it. Thus, for inſtance, tis impoſ- 
ſible for us to know with any certain- 
ty and exactneſs, how, or after what 
manner, the ſeveral properties and 
powers of corporeal ſubſtances do ſub- 

. - 
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ſiſt, and are ſuch as we find them to 
be; becauſe our ſenſes are not acute 
enough to diſcern the internal forms | 
and conſtitutions of bodies, whereon 
they depend, and whereby they arc 
produced: which is as much as to ſay, 
we want the proper and requiſite 
means to underſtand them rightly. 
But had we ſuch faculties, there is no 
doubt but they might appear as intel- 
ligible to us, as the, powers and forces | 
of any artificial machine of which we 
know the contrivance and mechaniſm; 
and our knowledge of them, to the 
full as certain and exact. So that, as 
muſt be allowed, the mind's capacity 
for knowledge cannot be called in_ 


queſtion. 


?Tis true indeed, that human rea- 
ſon is ſlow, and weak, and fallible : 
but then, it grows more ready and ex- 


2 pedite 


5 
J 
7 
3 


And tho our reaſon be fallible 
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pedite i in its operations, and continu- 
ally gathers new force and ſtrength, 


by aſſiduous and conſtant exerciſe and 
employment: nor is there any thing 


ſo difficult to be underſtood, but, if 


at all knowable, its difficulty may be 


maſtered and overcome, in length of 


time, by dint of ſtudy and meditation. 
or apt 
to err and miſtake, we ought not to 
think that it is ſo, eſſentially, or in it- 
ſelf conſidered as a faculty of knowing 
and judging of things; but that it hap- 
pens to fall into errors and miſtakes, 
either thro' prejudice, or for want of a 
ſtrict examination, and due conſide- 


ration of the matters under ĩts inf} pec- 
tion; which are the true and only 


cauſes of its judging wrongly. And 
we might as well find fault with our 
ſenſe of ſeeing, when it is diforder'd 
by intemperance, or when we do not 


L 3 take 
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take time enough to ſurvey an object, 
which cannot be thoroughly and diſ- 
tinctly diſcerned at a ſingle view, or 
if peruſed in a curſory and careleſs 
manner. Tis alſo to be conſidered, 
that reaſon, the ſame faculty which 
commits errors, is capable of diſcover- 
ing them; and does frequently, and 
upon a thouſand occaſions, rectify the 
miſtakes it has been guilty of; which 
is, ſo far, making reparation and a- 
mends for its failures and miſcarriages. 


SINCE the agreement of things to 
reaſon, hath no manner of dependence 
on our notions or conceptions of them; 
for whatever is agreeable to reaſon, was. 
always or eternally reaſonable, whether | 
_ apprehended by us or not. And there- 
fore neither human reaſon, nor the rea- 


{on 
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ſon of all the angels of heaven, can 
make any thing to be reaſonable; be- 
cauſe it was Jo in igſelf, before ever it 
was confidered or thought of by them. 
Seeing alſo that the reaſonableneſs of 
every thing does neceſſarily imply and 
refer to reaſon, as that which it muſt 
agree and correſpond. with; fo that 
unleſs there were reaſon, nothing could 
be faid to be reaſonable. But by 7515 
reaſon, (continually referred and ap- 
pealed to upon all occaſions) no one 
ever means his own reaſon, or the rea- 
ſon of the wiſeſt man, or that of an 
angel, but reaſon confidered abſolutely 
and in itſelf ; and accordingly the 
word reaſon is uſed in this manner 
continually. And foraſmuch as a great 
many things, which are no doubt 
agreeable to reaſon, do exceed the 
reach and comprehenſion of any finite 
reaſon or underſtanding whatever : 


L 4 Does 
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Does it not therefore follow from 


hence, that there is ſuch a thing as 
reaſon itſelf; that is, abſolute, eternal, 
and infinite reaſon? And is not this 
reaſon the cauſe of whatever is reaſo- 
nable, or that which conſtitutes the 
reaſonableneſs of every thing, fince 
without it nothing could be reaſonable ? 
and from which the reaſon of man, 
or any other finite intelligence, deri ves 
itt being and nature; and is only a 
ray or particle of it? 
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The Proof of a G OD. 


PROP. I. 
That there is a $ elf-exiftent Being. 


EFORE we go to demonſtrate 
this propoſition, it will not be 
amiſs to explain the notions of Self- 
exiſtence, and Cauſe of being, in the 


ſenſe wherein we intend to uſe them. 


Self-exiftence, or a thing's being 
merely and abſolutely of itſelf, ſignifies 
exiſting by a virtue or power which 
is originally and inherently its own, 
without any ſort or manner of deriva- 


tion 
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tion or dependence. And becauſe this 
Kind of exiſtence plainly requires, and 


can only belong to, a nature which is 


imply and abſolutely neceſſary; and con- 
ſequently, what is of itſelf muſt ne- 
] ceſſarily exiſt, or cannot but be; /elf- 
exiftence, and neceſſary * may 
therefore be uſed as equivalent terms, 
indifferently one for the other; and 
a Self-exiſtent Being properly —_— 
be defined, that which exiſts by the 


abſolute neceſſity of its own nature. 


By a Cauſe of Being is meant, that 
| which brings a thing into being which 
before had no being atall : and which 
is the true and proper notion of crea- 
tion; and diſtinguiſhes. it from thoſe 
cauſes we call natural, which tho' they 
change and alter the beings, or frames 
and conſtitutions of things already ex- 
ſting 'S from what they were originally, 


yet 
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yet do-not bring any thing into being 
which before had none at all, and ; 
therefore are not really and crul y 6 #4 
” have a cauſe Fo 5 CEE be 


created, are e "hat f h 
alike. 4 


Now it we ſuppoſe, that then is 
any thing without a cauſe of its being, 
tis moſt certain and undeniable that it 
muſt be of 3:/elf, and can only exiſt 
by the neceſſity of its nature: for ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence, or abſolute neceſſity 
of nature, is evidently ſo much the 
ſole and undoubted property of a be- 
ing which is without a cauſe, that it 
cannot poſſibly be denied of it, nor 
be aſcribed to any other, without a 
manifeſt contradiction : and indeed 
the very notion of ſelf-exiſtence or ne- 


ceſſary exiſtence, is built upon the 
# * 
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ſuppoſition of a thing's being without 
a a cauſe, and is inſeparable from it. 


And on the other hand, ſuppoſing 
any thing to have had a cauſe of its 
being, tis unqueſtionably certain that 
it could not receive its being from, 5. e. 
be created by, that which had a cauſe 
of its own being, i. e. from another 
creature. For creation, or the bring- 
ing a thing into being which before 
had none, or was once nothing, is un- 
doubtedly the proper act of an al- 
mighty or infinite power; and, as muſt 
be granted, infinite power is an incom- 
municable attribute or perfection. Be- 

ſides, if a power of creating could be 

communicated, then, the being on 
which it is conferred, having the ſame 
power, might endue a creature of its 
own with fuch a power; and this 
creature might make another ſuch 
creature; 
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creature ; and ſo on, in infinitum, 
which is ſo ſhocking an abſurdity, 
that no one can * the thou ght or 
imagination of it. +Byery 
fore which had a cauſe” of its _ 
muſt owe it to that which is without 
a cauſe, i. e. (as hath been ſhewn) to 
that which is of itſelf; or exiſts 'by the 


abſolute ane of its own nature. 


£8 2 


4 


So that, Shes we 5 any 
thing to have had a cauſe of its being, 
or to be without a cauſe, (and either 
the one, or the other, is always a ne- 
ceſſary and indifpenfable condition of 
every thing's exiſtence) tis manifeſt 
that ſomething muſt be of itſelf, or 
there e be a See -exiftent Sls: 
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PROP. u. e 


That a FW which. is nor ſelf-exiſtent, : 
wat created by that which Pere 


; ff 2 of. 


Ixcx 1 can give ear an 
exiſtence, or: be the cauſe of its 
own being; for admitting it could, it 
muſt have a power of acting before it 
is; ; that is, in other words, it muſt 
when it is not: and it being like- 
a contradiction to imagine that 
any thing can ariſe merely or abſolute- 
ly out of nothing; for in this caſe 
nothing, or what has no manner of 
exiſtence, and conſequently no power 
or capacity of any kind, muſt be ſup- 
poſed capable of producing or bring- 
ing forth a real and poſitive being, or 
ſomething which actually is; it unde- 
niabl7 


"mY 
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niably follows hereupon, that a being 
which is not of itſelf, or does not ex- 
iſt neceſſarily, muſt have had an ex- 
ternal cauſe of its exiſtence; that is to 
tay, (according to what was declared 
in the precedent PRoz.) it muſt have 
been created by that which is withouz-. 


a cauſe, and conſequently exiſts of N 
"ſelf 


PROP. II. 


That a ſelf -exiftent Being can have 
but one ſort of nature: : 


And that it muſt be preciſely, in all re- D 
ſpects, that very thing which it 728 


Tur neceſſity of a being or na- 
ture which is without a cauſe, 

Is queſtionleſs the greateſt that is poſ- 
fble or imaginable; ſuch indeed as 
may very juſtly be ſtiled the ſupreme 
= or 
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or higheſt neceſſity; as being originally 
and effentially inherent; "moſt pure 
and fimple; and truly abſolute, or 
without any condition, reſtriction, or 
limitation, as having no manner of 
dependence on, or relation to any 
thing: all which is peculiar to it, and 
can be ſaid of no other kind of neceſ- 
ſity. 


Now pure, abſolute, or ſimple and 
unconditional neceſſauy of nature, is 
moſt undoubtedly always ane and the 

ſame, and does not admit of any man- 
ner of difference or variety. Where- 
fore the nature of a Self- exiſtent Bein go, 
which is ſimply and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, can be no other than that which 
it is, or it muſt be of one fort only. 


Beſides; the admitting of 4 poſſibi- 
lity of any difference in the nature of 
a Self- 
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a Self-exiſtent Being from that which 
it actually is, or of its having any other 
ſort of nature but that which it hath; 
this is, in effect, ſuppoſing and allow- 
ing what is moſt abſurd and contra- 
dictious; viz. that there may be /+- 
veral and various kinds of ſelf-exiſt- 
ence, or different ways and manners 
of a thing's exiſting neceſſarily and 
without a cauſe ; for tis manifeſt that 
if the nature of a Self- exiſtent Being 
were different from what it is, the ne- 
ſſity of its exiſtence could not be the 
ſame that it is, and conſequently it 
muſt have a way or manner of exiſting 
different from that which it hath: 
which is as much as to ſay, there may 
be more ways than one of a thing's 
exiſting of itſelf, or wesen; and 
without a cauſe. 


M 2 2. Alſo, 
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2. Alſo, Fee is of. ell, or ex- 
iſts neceſſarily, muſt, after the moſt 
preciſe and determinate manner that is 
poſſible or imaginable, be, in al re- 
Jpetts whatſoever, that very thing which 
it is, in its ſo exiſting, or in its act, as 
I may call it, of {eli-exifting; every 
whit as determinately, as ten is ten, 
which cannot by any ſtretch of fancy 
be imagined to be nine, or eleven, or 
any other number: for, as every one 
mult grant, a neceſſity of nature which 
is truly abſolute, or perfectly irreſpec- 
tive and unconditional, does molt cer- 


tainly imply and infer thus much. 


PROP, 
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PROP. Iv. 


That there is but one 8 alf- exiſtent 
Neto Ba. 


T. 18 at gl hob maniſl im- 
poſfible that there ſhould be 

any manner of neceſſity for the exiſt- 
ence of ſeveral beings, of the very ſama 
nature, (as by the laſt they muſt be) 
which are of themſelves and without 
a cauſe; there being no other i imagi- 
nable ground or reaſon for any num- 
ber whatever of beings which are ab- 
ſolutely of themſelves and without a 
cauſe, but their having different na- 
tures; for in this caſe indeed, there 
would be an equal neceſlity for their 
all exiſting, as much for any one, as 
for another; but otherwiſe, moſt cer- 
M 3 : man 


1 
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Wee none. Now whatever is not 
neceſlary, abſolutely ſo, in all caſes 
and matters which concern ſelf-exiſt- 
ence, or a ſelf. exiſtent being and na- 


ture, is in no wiſe to be admitted, 


but ſhould be rejected and diſallowed, 
not only as groundleſs and impertinent, 
but as diſſonant and incongruous, and 
utterly incompatible with _ nature 
of the thing. 

Or to the ſame parete f more e filly 
and explicitly, thus. Let us ſuppoſe 
any certain number of ſelf-exiſtent be- 
ings, as, O. gr. twenty. Since each of 
them is without any cauſe whatever, 


and conſequently they are all entirely 


independent of one another, and of 
every thing elſe in the whole unive erſe; 
"tis manifeſt there is nothing, either 
within themſelves, or from without, 
which could determine or aſcertain 


2 TEL | their 
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their number to be juſt twenty, and 
neither more nor leſs. Now to ſup- 
poſe or imagine a certain, or fixed and 
determinate number of things, for 
which tis utterly impoſſible there 
ſhould be-any manner of cauſe or 
reaſon, is evidently a moſt groſs and 
PR. abſurdity. 


And on the other hand, it were a 
contradiction to ſuppoſe that any num- 
ber of thin gs, whole exiſtence is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, ſhould be undeter- 
minate, or inconſtant and uncertain, 
or indeed that their number ſhould 
not be as determinate, and as neceſſa- 
rily what it is, as their ſeveral or par- 
ticular natures and exiſtences are ne- 
ceſſary and determinate; unleſs we 
ſuppoſe a continual encreaſe of beings 
which exiſt neceflarily and- without a 
M 4 cauſe, 
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cauſe, without any ſtop or end; which 


is monſtrouſly abſurd. | 


| Now, as muſt be granted, there is 
no imagining any number of things of 
any ſort or kind whatſoever, without 
ſuppoſing it to be either determinate, 
or indeterminate, either fixed and cer- 
tain, or inconſtant and uncertain; or 
there is no number whatever of things, 
(whether actually or only potentially 
exiſting) but muſt of neceſſity be ei- 
ther the one, or the other. Which 
plainly evinces and demonſtrates, that 
ſelf· exiſtence, or a Self- exiſtent Being, 
is neceſſarily and by its nature, perfect- 
ly /ingular, or one only; for chat it 
does not admit (as all other things do 
and muſt) of a ſuppoſition of any num- 
ber, either determinate or undetermi- 
nate, certain or uncertain. 
vac I 
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PROP. 1 


That the £ alen Be 11 is ; eternal 


Taras: is n the very 

ſame reaſon for the exiſtence of 
a being which is without a cauſe, at 
any one time, as at another; for it 
could not bring itſelf into being, and 
by the ſuppoſition, it is entirely inde- 
pendent of every thing. The preſent 
exiſtence therefore of a being which 
is; without a cauſe, does neceſſarily 
imply that it ne wur, ang will * 
to vn 


Oe "Ip A being whale 
5 is abſolutely. n y, can- 
not without a contradiction be ſuppo- 
_ at any time whatever not to be; 


becau 
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becauſe abſolutely neceflary exiſtence - 
is by its nature continual and indefecti- 
ble, or muſt always and at all times, 
equally obtain and take place; : and 
conſequently there never was or could 
be, nor ever will or can be, any time 
of its not exiſting.” a 


PROP. VI - 


That the Self exiftent Being is 
immutable. 

INE Aber is of ilelf * 
% without a cauſe, can no other- 
wil poſſibly exiſt than by the neceſſi- 
ty of its own nature; and ſeeing this 
neceſſity is noſt pure and abſolute, and 
conſequently incapable of any diffe- 
rence or variety, and likewiſe eternal; 
nothing therefore is more unqueſtiona- | 
in bl 
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bly certain and evident, than the ab- 
ſolute immutability of a Self-exiſtent 
being, or the eternal and moſt per- 
fect conſtancy and unchangeableneſs 
of its nature. To gainſay or diſpute 
this, would in effect be ſaying, that a 
thing which is neceſſarily ſuch as it is, 
may however change its nature, and 
become different from what it is, whilſt 
it continues to be neceſſarily ſuch; 
which i is a eee in terms. * 


Or one ny argue seln thus: 
The nature of that which exiſts of it- 
ſelf, being abſolutely or in itſelf neceſ- 
ſary, tis manifeſt that no change or al- 
teration can happen in it, but from 
ſomething external; and which muſt 

be either ſelf· exiſtent, or not. It can- 
not ſuffer any change from the former, 
becauſe there is but one ſuch being, 
which is — nor from the latter, 


becauſe 
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becauſe whatever being is not ſelf-ex- 


iſtent, muſt (by the ad Pzxoz.) be a 
creature of that which exiſts. of itſelf. 


Or further, thus: Let us, for argu- 
ment's ſake, ſuppoſe what is moſt ex- 
travagantly abſurd, viz. two ſelf-exiſt- 
ent beings of contrary natures to one 
another. Since abſolute neceſſity of 
nature does. not admit of degrees, for 
tis impoſſible that it ſhould be greater 
or ſtronger than it is, and conſequent- 


ly it muſt be the ſame. in them both, 
or cannot be greater in one than the 


. other; 'tis manifeſt that neither. of 
them could have any advantage of 
ſtrength, or force, and power over the 
other: fo that, let their conflict, from 
the contrariety and oppoſition of their 
natures, be imagined ever ſo ſharp and 
fierce, each of them muſt eternally re- 
main an equal match for the other ; 


pare 
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and it would be the fame thing in ef- 
fe, as if there were only one ſuch 
being in the world, which having no 
other that could cope or contend with 
it, muſt therefore continue always un- 
alterably the very ſame that it is in it- 
ſelf, without a poſſibility vf ſuff ring 
the leaſt — from any 2 +11 


Nov as to the attributes or erde. 
ons of the Self- exiſtent Being; tis moſt 
certain that whatever they are, or how 
many ſoever, they muſt be all eſſehrial 
properties of its nature. For, as hath 
already been declared, (Prop. 3.) what- 
ever is of itſelf, or exifts by the neceſ- 
ſity of its own nature, muſt after the 
moſt preciſe and determinate manner 
that is poſſible or imaginable, be in all 
reſpects whatſoever that very thing 
which it is, in its ſo exiſting ; every 
whit as determinately as any number is 


ju 
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juſt what it is, or a ſquare or circle is 
that very figure which it is: wherefore 
the Self-exiſtent Being can have no af- 
fection whatever, that does not belong 
to it, merely, or purely, and ſolely, as 
it is ſelf-exiſtent : which is as much as 
to fay, every affection belonging to it 
muſt be an eſſential property of its 


nature. 


RIP it is impoſſible that 
it ſhould either acquire any new pro- 
perty or affection, or Ig any that it 
hath already: for it were a contradi- 
ction to ſuppoſe what is eſſential to a 
thing, to be wanting to it; as it muſt 
be, if everit had it not, or at any time | 
loſes it. 


Wherefore 445 its affections and at- 
tributes muſt be juſt 5 many as they 
| are, 
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are, and can be neither more nor 
fewer. 

And exadtly the very ſame 4 they 
are, without a poſſibility of being any 
other. 


And eternal; becauſe co-exiſtent 
with its nature and eſſence, which is 
eternal. 


And laſtly, incapable of intenſion or 
remiſſion; that is, of any variation in 
degree: for the encreaſe of any quali- 
ty, virtue, or power, in its degree, 
argues that it wanted time to arrive to 
its full, or due and juſt perfection; 
and a decreaſe or diminution implies 
an inability to hold out and continue 
always in the ſame tenor, or with the 
ſame force and vigor: both which are 
alike incompatible with a nature which 

18 
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is eternally and moſt neceſſarily the 
very "xd in all reſpects whatſoever. 
Beſides, agreeably to what was decla- 
red, (Prop. 3.) all the affections. of a 
Self.exiſtent Being muſt be every whit 
as much, and in as ſtrict and rigorous 
a ſenſe, eſſential properties, as the af- 
fections of numbers, or geometrical 
_ arc eſſential properties of their 
and theſe, as is well known, 
are- utterly incapable of any the leaſt 
— or remiſſion. 


Tis a. therefore, that the 
Self-exiſtent Being is ab/elurely, and 
in all reſpects whatever, immutable. 


PROP. 
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PROP. VII. 


N. 
884 


That a Being which is mutable in 502 


any reſpect, was created by that 
wile is elf exiſtent 


T was A LOW (Prop, 2.) that 
a Being which is not ſelf-exiſtent, - 
was created by that which exiſts of 


itſelf. 


And from the laſt, which proved 
the abſolute immutability of a Self- ex- 


iſtent Being, it follows that what is 


mutable in any reſpect, cannot be of 


itſelf. 


Whatever Being, therefore, is mu- 
table in any reipect, muſt have been 
created by that which is ſelf- exiſtent. 


N PROP. 
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HN OF. vin 3 


That the ork Was es by _ 
the , exiſtent Being. 


Taz! is not any the leaſt doubt 
or queſtion, but that every body, 
or material ſyſtem, is capable of being 
 new-formed and modified in ſuch a 
manner, as to acquire ſeveral proper- 
ties or qualities which it had not be- 
fore, and to loſe others which it once 
had. Nay, even the human Soul, tho 
incorporeal, is ſubject and liable to ſe- 
veral forts of changes and alterations: 
for it is apt to be diſconcerted, and 
put out of its natural frame and tem- 
per, by its paſſions, which it cannot 
remove, nor get rid of their power 
and influence: and its intellectual fa- 


culties 


$ 
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culties are capable of continual im- 
provement; and its oral endowments 


of becoming every day better or worſe 
than they were; and every Habit, whe- 
ther moral or intellectual, tho' grown 
by degrees to be ever fo ſtrong and 

zrmanent, took its riſe from a weak 
and unſtable diſpoſition. And our 


reaſon aſſures us that every other finite 


intelligence, as well as man, is capable 
of becoming ſtill more perfect and ex- 
cellent than at any time it is, by ma- 
king a further progreſs and advance- 
ment in knowledge, of which there is 
no end; and likewiſe in virtue or 
goodneſs, which is never at a ſtand; 
and in general, by continually aſpi- 
ring and growing up to higher de- 
grees of 3 of _ fort and 
kind. 


N 2 So 
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8o that every hither in che tick 
world or univerſe, whether corporeal 
or incorporeal, is, in ſome reſpect or 
other, nutable, or ſubject to change 
and alteration: and conſequently (by 
the laſt) muſt have been S by 
r n "Dog | | 


"To which may be edited: that tha 
great variety of beings every where to 
be ſeen, many of which are wholly 
different in their kinds and natures ; 
and their vaſt and even infinite num- 
ber, are two other demonſtrable evi- 
dences of their not being ſelf-exiſtent, 
and therefore of their being created : 
for, by the 30 Prop. a Self-exiſtent Be- 
ing can have but one ſort of nature; 
and by the 4, there can be but one 
ſuch Being. | 


Creation, 
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Creation, I know, is thought by 
ſome to be altogether i-poſſible. But 
I will ask any one who is of this opi- 
nion, whether he is not perfectly well 
aſſured within himſelf, that he is not 
ſelf exiſtent. Tis certain that he ei- 
ther is already, or may be ſo, upon a 
moment's reflection, becauſe not con- 
ſcious of his own ſelf- exiſtence: for 
every man is conſcious, or hath an un- 
doubted knowledge and perception of 
his own exiſtence: and that a man 
ſhould be ſelf- exiſtent, and yet not 
conſcious of his ſelf- exiſtence, or of 
Ibis exiſting neceſſarily and without a 
I cauſe, as he is of his bare exiſtence, is 
not conceiveable or imaginable. And 
Ii he is not felf-exiſtent, I ask, by what 
3 other way or means he could come 
into being, than by creation? That, 
if not ſelf-exiſtent, he muſt have been 
NT "created, 
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created, was demonſtrated, Px oe. 2. 
Beſides, nothing is abſolutely and in 
itſelf impoſſible to be done or effected, 
but what implies a contradiction; as 
ſuppoſe, the cauſing a thing to exiſt 
and not to exiſt, at the ſame time. 
But there is no contradiction in ſuppo- 
ſing a power capable of cauſing a thing 
to exiſt which before had no exiſtence, 
or bringing that into being which once 
had no being: for who can pretend 
to know the utmoſt 'extent of power, 
or will take upon him to ſet bounds 
to the power of a being which is of it- 
ſelf and without a cauſe, and conſe- 
quently the firſt and ſupreme cauſe, 
when there are innumerable producti- 
ons and operations of natural, or ſe- 
cond and ſubordinate cauſes, far above 
our reach and comprehenſion ? Al 
therefore that can be ſaid againſt crea- 
tion, . amounts to no more than this, 


that 
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that it ſignifies ſuch an exceſs of power 
as we are not able to conceive or ap- 
prehend: but it cannot be thou ght 
more wonderful or hard to be concei- 
ved than ſelf- exiſtence, or a things 


being abſolutely of itſelf and without 


a cauſe; for which however there is 
the moſt plain and demonſtrative 


proof. 


As to Ariſdorlè's notion, that the 
world was an emanation from the Di- 
vine Being, (and which, as may pro- 


bably be conjectured, he grounded 


upon the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of 


creation) it hath not the leaſt pretence 


or appearance of reaſon to countenance 


and ſupport it, nor hath he offered 
any for this his ſtrange and ſingular 
opinion. There are a great many un. 
anſwerable objections to which it is 

liable; but I ſhall here mention only 


N 4 one, 
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one, vis. that it is highly abſurd to 
imagine that any thing that is ſubje& 
to change and alteration, as the whole 
world and every part of it is, ſhould 
be an emanation from a being which 
is/abſolutely and in all reſpects what- 
ever immutable. For an emanation 
of any kind, or whatever proceeds 
from or out of a thing, tho it ſhould 
be of a different nature from it, (but 
which, perhaps, ought by no means to 
be granted) yet moſt certainly it can- 
not be of a nature directly oppoſite 
and contrary to it; and there can 
hardly be imagined any two things 
more oppoſite to one another, than a 
proneneſs and liableneſs to change, 
and a perfect, or inherent, and eſſen- 
tial immutability. Whereas there is 
no abſurdity in thinking that any crea= 
ted being, tho ever ſo perfect and ex- 
cellent, ſhould be mutable and ſubject 


to 


5 
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to change; nay, it is reaſonable to 


think it ſhould, and highly unreaſo- 
nable to imagine otherwiſe; for in- 
deed mutability is a plain ſignature, 
as I may call it, which can never be 
defaced, or one indelible . n 


character of a creature. 


Now to ſay ſ e at concerning 


_ ſpace, becauſe it is every where inva- 


riably the ſame, and likewiſe infinite, 
and eternal; and therefore ſome have 
fancied it to be wholly independent 
of every thing. Either it is ſelf. exiſt- 
ent, or not; either created, or uncre- 
ated. done is not ſelf-exiſtent, be- 
cauſe no ſubſtance; for it were moſt 


abſurd to imagine that any thing but 


ſubſtance, which by its nature is ne- 


ceſſarily before all other things, ſhould 
be abſolutely of itſelf and without a 
cause, and conſequently independent 
of 


— 


* n 
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of every thing for its being and exiſt- 
ence: wherefore to ſuppoſe ſpace to 
be ſelf· exiſtent, and yet not a ſub- 
ſtance, is indeed ſuppoſing it to be a 
ſlf-exiſtent nothing, which is non- 
ſenſe. Nor is it created, becauſe ſub- 
ſtance alone, properly ſpeaking, is ca- 
pable of creation; and beſides, being 
infinite and eternal and perfectly in- 
variable, it cannot be a creature. Now 
ſince ſpace 1s neither ſelf- exiſtent, nor 
created, becauſe no ſubſtance, it re- 
mains that it muſt be a natural effect 
and product, or conſequence and re- 
ſult of a being or ſubſtance which is 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable. I 
_ ſhall only add, that the opinion or 
conceit of ſome, that ſpace is nothing 
at all, is a wild and extravagant no- 
tion: for nothing hath no manner of 
exiſtence, which we are ſure, from 
continual experience, ſpace has; and 
conſe- 
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conſequently can have no capacity of 
any kind: but we cannot help con- 
ceiving ſpace to be the receptacle of 
all bodies, and that wherein they muſt 
neceſſarily exiſt, and move; which are 
plainly capacities, and therefore can- 
not, without a manifeſt contradiction, 
be aſcribed to nothing; . e. to what 
hath no ſort or manner of capacity. 
Or to the ſame purpoſe, one may fay 
thus: If ſpace is nothing, and there- 
fore hath no exiſtence, there could be 
no ſuch thing, as here, or there ; for 
here, and there, are certainly affecti- 
ons of ſomething : and conſequently, 
a body, in. moving, could not move 
any where; that is, could not move 
at all; or it would move, and not 
move, at the ſame time. 


PROP. 
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„Ee |” nk | 
he 


That FE b Suf exiſtent Being i is ennie; 

bent, infinite, omnipreſent, and a 
i ri or incorporeal ſubſtance . 
Tv cn i in creation lie 18 no o pre- 
wk cedent matter to work or act 
upon, nor any thing like a means or 
inſtrument that can poſſibly be em- 
ployed therein; *tis evident that crea- 
tion, "tho' it infinitely ſurpaſſes, i in vir- 
tue and efficacy, all other operations, 
is wholly exempt from any the leaſt 


pn Or labour. 


"REP there being no medium be- 
tween entity and non-entity, creation 
therefore is inflantaneous, or without 
any gradual proceſs. 

Fs ws 
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9 alſo there is an infinite di- 
ſtance between nothing, or what has 
no ſort or manner of exiſtence, and 
that which hath an actual, or real and 
poſitive being; there is therefore as 
much power required to create the 
leaſt, as the greateſt thing; a mite, or 
grain of ſand, for inſtance, as a W „ 
and conſequently no more power. 1s. 
required to create the greateſt, than 
the leaſt thing: and it being likewiſe, 
in the nature of the thing, impoſſible 
| that a power of creating, ſhould, in 
any reſpect whatever, be ſtinted or 
confined in its actings; tis therefore as 
ſeaſible to create millions of beings or 
worlds,” as one only. 


And foraſmuch as every creature e is | 
continually preſerved and u pheld in 
its "hem by the fame power which 

made 
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made it, that therefore which creates, 
can likewiſe annihilate; for it is but 
withdrawing its conſerving power from 
the creature, and it mult inſtantly va- 

1h and return to its primitive no- 


thing. 


Tis alſo unqueſtionably certain, that 

a creator can give his creatures what 
forms or eſſences he pleaſes, or what- 
ever are poſſible or imaginable, with 
the ſame caſe that he brings any thing 
into being ; and that he can at any 
time afterwards change and vary their 
natures, or alter the frames and con- 
ſtitutions of their beings, after innu- 
merable ways and manners; and can 
likewiſe move and diſpoſe and ma- 
nage them in all ſorts of directions: 
for all theſe acts, or ways and man- 
ners of acting, and whatſoever there 
may poſſibly be beſides, are moſt evi. 
dently 
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dently the immediate. conſequences, of 
a power of creating, or are virtually 
contained and comprehended . in it, as 
a leſſer power is included i in a es. 


From which. i it appears, <p a a Crea- 
tor, i. e. the Self- exiſtent Being, is . 
nipotent, or hath a POR of HOG all 
or _ any. 1 the leaſt pains « or r dif 
culty. 


gn And i it pe utterly impoſlible, 
in the nature of the thing, that any 
bounds or limits ſhould be ſet to a 
power of creating, or that there ſnould 
be a certain and determinate ſphere of 
its acting which it cannot tranſgreſs, 
or beyond which it cannot proceed 
and act, the creator therefore, whoſe 
power is neceſſarily unlimited and un- 
confined, muſt be an infinite or im- 
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menſe Being; for immenſity i is plainly 
a neceſſary and immediate conſequence 
of omnipotence, or a power of crea- 
| ting, which, by the very ſuppoſition, 
is boundleſs, and not to be confined 
within any limits how large or exten- 

ſwe Woevet. 4 18 | 
£9" And his hellt is omnipre- 
ale or a perfect fulneſs of being, 
without any inanity or vacuity; be- 
cauſe if his power extends to every 
where, he likewiſe muſt be every 
where. And which follows likewiſe 
from hence, that there is no part of 
ſpace but is as free as another, for his 
creatures to exiſt and move in; and 
whereſoever they are, or can be, he 
muſt be, becauſe they could not con- 
tinue a moment in their beings unleſs 
he were immediately preſent to them, 
as 1 no power of their own of 
exiſting 
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exiſting and being what they are, but 
what is immediately derived from and 


does continually depend on their erea- 


o N o2 ; ; . * 
» a 


4. And the Self exiſieit en a. 
is the creator of all things, muſt be a 


/pirit, that is, an incorpoteal of im- 
material ſubſtance: for if he were-a 


body or material ſubſtance, he would 


be excluded by all other bodies from 


being where they are, becauſe matter - 
cannot penetrate matter, or one body 
cannot be at the fame time where ano 


ther body is; which contradicts his 
omnipreſence. 


Befides; Body or matter, unleſs con- 
ſidered merely with regard to the uſes 
and purpoſes for which it ſerves, (and 

innumerable, as appears 
from the ing ae variety of material 
Oo beings 
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beings in the world, none of which 
wants its uſe) is indeed a vile and ab- 
ject thing of no manner of value or 
account. Now it were moſt abſurd 
to think, and is indeed a very ſhock- 
ing imagination, that the ſubſtance or 
eſſence of that being who is the firſt 


cauſe, and conſequently the laſt end 


of all things, and therefore utterly in- 
capable of being employed or made 
ſerviceable to any uſe or purpoſe, ſhould 
be of the ſame kind and nature with 
that which is only v/eful, or whoſe 


whole virtue, worth, and merit con- 


ſiſts merely in its ſerviceableneſs or fit- 
neſs, and accommodation to ſome end 
and purpoſe. And which, as I may 
obſerve by the way, does plainly de- 


note and imply body or matter to be 


2 creature. 
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r the Self exi ſtent Being is 1 
Lutely Per fec,; and conſequently 
is omniſcient, all. wiſe, infinitely 
| 105 and Werder . 


'T HERE is no Ana ind fei. 
= on, tho' ever ſo excellent in its 
kind, or tho' infinite in its degree, 
but what is poſſible, or may be ſuppo- 
ſed to have a real exiſtence, provided 
there be a /ubje& capable and fit for 
the reception and endowment of it. 
Now the Self- exiſtent Being is un- 
doubtedly capable of all imaginable or 
poſſible perfections; becauſe ſel f-exiſt- 
ence, or abſolute neceſlity of nature, 
is in order the firſt and primary per - 
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fection; and does fo immediately, and 
after ſo peculiar a manner concern and 
affect, and, as I may ſay, qualify the 
being or eſſence of that to which it 
belongs, that it may to all intents and 
Pu rpoſes | be well enough conſidered as 

the fame with it: and conſequently 

ſelf-exiſtence, or the ſelf-exiſtent na- 
ture is the root and ſpring of all per- 
fections whatſoever ; or it is that per- 
fection upon which all others, that ei- 
ther are or can be, muſt neceſſarily 
depend, as their principle and firſt 
cauſe, and from which of courſe they 
muſt proceed and be derived, as their 
true 2 only ſource and original. 


The Selk eriſtent Bein g/ therefore, 
muſt be endowed with all forts of per- 
fections; ſuch, I mean, as are worthy 
of and ſuitable to a nature which is ne- 


ceſfarily the firſt and higheſt, and con- 
ſequently 
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atly the beſt and moſt excellent. 


For to imagine it capable of any per- 
fection which it has not, is moſt ab- 
furd; becauſe in a being which is of 
iHelF and without a cauſe, and conſe- 
quently eternal, tis utterly impoſſible 
there ſhould be a capacity for any en- | 
dowment, without its actually having g 


it, poſſe & eſſe, in whatever is eternal 
being the ſame thing” 


And N that ful exiftent or be- 
ing without a cauſe, is a way or man- 
ner of exiſting, infinitely more noble 
and excellent than derived exiſtente or 
that which hath a cauſe; for there is 
not indeed a greater difference or di- 
ſtance between what is infinite, and 
what is finite of any kind, than there 
is between theſe two ſorts of exiſtence, 
it being beyond the power and reach 

of omnipotence itſelf, to make any 
O n thing 
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thing of equal dignity and excellence 
with that which! Is of ou and hene 
a caule, 


11 fol lows therefore, hereupon, that. 
the Self-exiſtent Being muſt be ab/o- . 
lutely or infinitely perfect; or it muſt 
be endued with all poſſible and ima- 
ginable e in an 9 nite de. 


gree. 


| in from which may be deduced 
this corollary or inference; that the 
tranſcendent and ſuperlative excellence 
of ſelf· exiſtence above derived exiſt- 
ence, or the infinite diſtance, i in point 
of dignity and excellency, between a 
being which is of itſelf and without 
a 11 and that which hath a cauſe, 
is the true ground and reaſon, or, as 
I may call it, the differential cauſe, of 
the neceſſarily infinite perfection of the 


One, 


5 dien Aer the 1 


Gs; the Selk ade Be- 
ing muſt be ommiſcient, ' all-wiſe, _ 
* good, and de bappy." 

That knowledge, wiſdom, * 
and happineſs, are perfections, oi things 
deſirable in themſelves, and moſt wor- 
thy of the higheſt regard and eſteem, 
is ſo evident a truth that it ſtands in 
need of no proof, or rather does not 
admit of any. One might as well 
uſe arguments to demonſtrate and 
make appear that igncrance, folly, pra- 
vity, and miſery, are imperfections, or 
things to be hated and diſeſteemed: 
nay, if the others are not perfections 
and excellencies, there can be no rea- 
ſon to think theſe to be W TIEN 


happineſs, are the perfecti 
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or things odious and undeſirable, a3 
ny one is ſenſible they are. 


ie wiſdom, ge e * 
ns of an in- 
tellectual nature, which conſiſts of: 
amiler landing and will, which are fa- 
culties or powers that muſt neceſſarily 
be aſcribed to the Self- exiſtent Being, 


unleſs we ſuppoſe him leſs perfect than 


ourſelves, who are not ſelf exiſtent 
Their meaning is generally ſo well un- 
derſtood, that there can be no need 
to define or explain them particularly. 
I ſhall therefore only obſerve, (as an 
inference from what hath already been 


_ faid) that ſince they are undoubtedly 


perfections of the moſt excellent kind, 
* follows that they muſt neceſſarilß 


belong to the Self- exiſtent Being, as 
elſſential properties of its nature, and 


myſt likewiſe be infinite in their de- 


2 Yee. 
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gree. Concerning their infiniteneſs I ; 
ſhall only add a word or two, becauſe: 
otherwiſe | —— than from 
what went before: and it will ſuffice 
to ſpeak. only of infinite kyawledge and 
under ſtanding, the infiniteneſs of the 
other perfections being concluded by 


Ert us then dupa for > ASIC 


as a bene years, withgut any der 
cay or impairment of his faculties, and 
during that time endeavoured to ac- 
quire as much knowledge as he could, 
and who had all fitting means and 
opportunities to inform himſelf of 
whatever is knowable. There is no 
manner of doubt but he would be 
more apprchenſive and intelligent, 
(for. increaſe of knowledge quickens 


and 
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and improves the intellectual faculties) ” 
than if he had lived: only the ordinary 
age of a man. Wherefore, by parity 
of reaſon, the knowledge and under- 
as th — an erernal 9 mn Pw 
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We muſt not mer imagine that 
the Self- exiſtent Being did, by think- 
ing or meditating from eternity, im- , 
prove in his underſtanding, or grow 
more knowing than he always was: 

but we are to conceive, that his know- 
ledge and underftanding were from 
all eternity the ſame; becauſe there is no 
duration that is ſhort of eternity, but 
is infinitely ſhort of it, as much the 
longeſt finite duration, as the ſhorteſt. 
Wherefore, as was ſaid, his knowledge 
and underſtanding were eternally the 
very ſame hay: _ now are and ever 
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will be; that is, infinite, or ſo full and 
perfect as to be incapable of any tha 
leaſt addition or W 8 
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attributes and perfections are, Self- 
exiſtence (the fountain and original 
of the reſt). Oneneſs. of Nature, Sin- 
gularity, Eternity, Unchangeableneſs, | 
Omnipotence, Immenſfity, Omnipre- 
ſence, Spirituality, Infinite Know- 
ledge, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Hap- . 
fineſs, with all other poſſible per- 
fections; this is that moſt excellent 
and gl orious, ſu preme and ſovereign, 
ever to. be adored and pagn thed 
Being, we call G O0 D; td which, 
in every language, there is a name 
appropriate of the like force and 
importance; among all nations and 
people held ſacred and by; and 


never 
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neyer invoked or pronounced, (not 
at leaſt by any ſober and en 175 
perſon) but with the greateſt honour, 


dread, and reverence. 
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